re 


siderable interest. 


TAHITI “ PROTECTED” BY 
FRANCE. 

In Paris as in London, Queen Pomare 
and her people have become a theme of con- 
Certainly, in the debates and essays 
arising therefrom, it is proved to us that there are faults on 
both sides the Channel. 
Protestant missionary with every invective: believe this 
Gaul, and our missionaries are self-seeking, tyrannous, and 
ascetic; with not a jot of “poetry,” in their religion to re- 
commend it to the imagination of the islanders. Indeed, 
they would give to the missionary all the low selfishness of 
the merest shopkeeper, looking upon him only as the 
huckster of the Gospel for his own hard, temporal gain. 
The Catholic priests, on the contrary, are presumed “ only a 
little lower than the angels.” In them is incarnated every 
virtue under the sun: they are children of light; heroic 
martyrs in posse, capable of any trial, any suffering, so that 
they may bring the forlorn and benighted South Sea islander 
under the paternal benevolence of his Holiness — the In- 
fallibility that eats, drinks, and sleeps, and performs all the 
functions of a man of clay in Eternal Rome. So much for 
opizion in Paris. 

London, however, has its Exeter Hall ; and there the un- 
charitableness of the French Catholic is duly commezted 
upon, and “ fiery tongues ” discourse of the scarlet harlot as 
though the speakers had seen and probed all the hideous 
ulcers that are hidden beneath her blazing trappings. The 
ingenuity of hatred sweats to discover words sufficiently op- 
probrious to cast in the teeth of the Catholic Church, Of a 
truth both the Catholic and Wesleyan fight for the care of 
the souls of the Tahitians with a rancour, and using words 
that would be a fitter energy, a fitter accompaniment to a 
prize-fight. Surely the day ought to be gone by when 
strength is to be sought for in foul epithets. At this 
meeting the Rey. Dr. Vaughan moved the first resolution: — 

That this meeting, representing different sections of the Pro- 
testant Christian churches in Britain, has received with feelings 
of the deepest sorrow and the strongest reprehension, the intelli- 
gence of the unjust assumption of sovereignty by the French 
in the island of Tahiti, and the establishment by force of the 
system of Popery in that island; that it regards the treaty by 
which the native government was constrained to sacrifice its 
independence as the result solely of extortion and violence — 
means no less at variance with the character of a brave and 
gallant nation than with the principles of political and moral 
justice; and although this meeting, confiding in the omnipo- 
tence of truth, and the sure support of its Divine Author, ut- 
terly repudiates the principle of restriction and coercion towards 
other systems of religious belief for the purpose of upholding 
exclusively the interests of Protestantism, it cannot but regard 
the imposition of Popery by the arms of France in the Chris- 
tianised nations of Polynesia as the greatest violation of re- 


ligious liberty, and as an evidence of a spirit of proselytism 
rather than any sign of Christian benevolence. 


The French assail the English | 


The Rev. Dr. Alder, Secre- 
tary to the Wesleyan Missionary So- 

ciety, then denounced the exertions of “ In- 
fidel France” in favour of “ Popish Missions; ” 
“ and said he had already heard that a French frigate and 
‘the Romish Bishop schooner,” had appeared in the Friendly 
| Islands. It was their duty to see that what “ God has given us 
the Devil did not take from us ;” to guard against the possibi- 
lity of any people among whom they had established their mis- 
sions “ falling away from the true faith under the deteriorating 
and destroying power of Popery.” He moved a resolution 
expressing sympathy with the injured Queen of Tahiti, and 
with the missionaries of the society of the Tahitian Church. 
The Reverend Baptist Noel seconded the resolution, expressing 
a conviction that M. Guizot could scarcely like his name to 


and unjustifiable. Nevertheless, not unmindful of the British 
colonisation of New Zealand, or of the wars in Affghanistan 
and Scinde, he deprecated the use of violent language towards 
France. The resolution was carried. 

The Rev. J. Blackburn, seconded by the Rey. J. Burnet, 
moved a resolution, calling upon all Christian Churches to 
unite in public reprobation of this act of French aggression 
and Popish intrigue, to unite in their efforts to:restore the 
Queen of Tahiti to her kingdom and her independence, and to 
memorialise the Government in the terms of the resolutions 
already adopted. This final resolution was carried amid loud 
applause. 


On these scenes the “Journal des Debats” makes the 
following remarks : — 


The establishment of a French Protectorate at Tahiti has 
set all the bile of the English Methodists into motion. A great 
representation was given in London on the subject, but it is 
impossible for us to treat with respect sentiments of such a 
nature as those expressed at that meeting. We may judge of 
the charitable spirit of toleration and of the exquisite urbanity 


go down to posterity as the author of an outrage so unprovoked | 


of the disciples of Wesley by 
the simple fact, that when the pre- 
sident of the assembly observed that the 


their doctrines by pacific means, one of those apostles : 
interrupted him by a furious protest against such an admise 
sion, declaring at the same time that the Roman Catholic 
doctrine was “ the most frightful superstition, the most frightful 
idolatry, the most frightful blasphemy, and the most frightf | 
tyranny which ever existed.” We think it our duty to publish 
at length these evangelical manifestations, were it only to serve 
as a curious study of the manners of that class. 

We believe that both parties, Protestant and Catholic, have 
in a measure been in the wrong. The Protestant missionaries 
have been somewhat too rigorous in their exactions of obedi- 
ence from the natives. We have only for a moment to con- 
sider what would be the condition of English society if certain 
sectarians had the making of the laws to govern it ; we have 
only to recollect the absurd and really uncharitable (though 
we believe charitably intended) attempts at laws mooted in 
the House of Commons for the wiping away of the last lin- 
gering smile from the face of merry England; we have only 
to remember the hard, grudging, Calvinistic spirit that, 
strong in its fanaticism, though opposed to the intelligence 
and ridicule of the nation, has put forth its hollow voice in 
Parliament, to conceive somewhat of the despotism employed 
in the Southern Seas upon a people at once defenceless, igno- 
rant, and ingenuous. What says Coox of them, speaking of 
their household habits? — 


Privacy, indeed, is little wanted among people who have not 
even the idea of indecency, and who gratify every appetite and 
passion before witnesses with no more sense of impropriety 
than we feel when we satisfy our hunger at a social board with 
our family or friends. ‘Those who have no idea of indecency 
with respect to actions, can have none with respect to words: it 
is, therefore, scarcely necessary to observe, that in the conversa- 
tion of these people that which is the principal source of their 
pleasure is always the principal topic; and that everything is 
mentioned without any restraint or emotion, and in the most 
direct terms by both sexes. 


The English missionary deemed that, from such plastic 
materials, he might create what he would. We fear that in 
many instances his zeal outstripped his wisdom. Not con- 
tent with making the islanders cheerful trusting Christians, 
he has sought to elevate them into what he conceived a con- 
dition of sanctity, to the sacrifice of all the most innocent 
enjoyments. We fear he tried too mucb, and therefore 
failed. 

Then came the Catholic with his “ easy faith.” He cried, 
“ My children, dance, sing, and be merry.” They were too 


| Susceptible of the permitted indulgence from past re- 


straint, and the Jesuit carried away the prize from the Wes- 
leyan. : £ 
Coox speaks of the passion of these people for singing 


| and dancing: — 
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than vessels and passengers from Corfu were liberated. Many 
was the joyous scene enacted ; men who were doomed to one 
day more of quarantine than their wives (having arrived in 
different vessels) had the delight of joining hands, when a mo- 
ment before a wooden bar was opposed to the display of attach- 
ment. Others, homeward bound, were at liberty to go vid 
Marseilles, whereas, before, they had no other choice than vid 
Gibraltar; in fact, a scene was enacted which none but those 
who have been deprived of liberty by the quarantine laws, or 
those who were actors, can conceive or appreciate. 

America, — The Columbia steamer brings us accounts .to 
the 1st instant from New York, the 3d inst. from Halifax, the 
25th ultimo from Quebec, &c. The spring trade of the 
United States, owing to the severity of the weather and the 
backwardness of the season, had mot commenced, but it was 
expected there would be a fair business done when the mer- 
chants from the interior reached the Atlantic cities. “The 
latest accounts from Yucatan are to the 10th of March. The 
Mexicans had 2000 men at Lerna, and were in possession still of 
the heights around Campeachy, into which city they continued 
to throw shells. It is said that an insurrection had been dis- 
covered at Tampico about the 20th of F ebruary, and that 
twenty of the STG ners among them a priest, had been ar- 
rested. From Maine we learn that more excitement had 
arisen on the border, A communication from that State, in- 
serted in the “ New York Herald,” states that the officials of 
New Brunswick claim as entire a jurisdiction of the disputed 
territory as before the late treaty, and still made arrests for civil 
and criminal offences, having recently seized and violently car- 
ried away Daniel Savage, an American citizen, on the territory 
of the United States. The same evening a civil officer of 
Maine made a requisition upon Captain Webster, command- 
ing the United States troops at Fort Kent, for aid in recap- 
turing the prisoner, and after a hot pursuit this was effected. 
Both English and Americans are said to be fearfully excited, 
and along the whole frontier the cry is “ To arms! To arms!” 
Such at least is the grandiloquent description of the writer ; 
and though it is certain that some unfortunate misunderstand.” 
ing has again arisen, we have not the slightest doubt but that 
there is a great deal of unnecessary exaggeration in the above 
account, 

River Prater. — Intelligence has been received in Liver- 
pool from Buenos Ayres to the 10th of February, and from 
Monte Video to the 13th. The latter accounts, which are the 
most interesting, come by the way of Havre, and are as fol- 
lows: — The invading army of the Buenos Ayreans, under 
General Oribe, had arrived within a short distance (it was re- 
ported, within four leagues) of Monte Video. It was said to 
consist of from eight to ten thousand men of all arms, and 
further reinforcements were expected by sea from Colonia. 
The Monte Videan army of operations, under President Ri- 
vera, consisting of about 5400 cavalry, was about two leagues 
from the city; and within the hastily constructed fortifications, 
which consist of a trench drawn from the Aguada to the sea or 
river, and of three batteries, each mounting a great number of 
guns, General Paz hada force of 5000 militia and 2000 eman- 
cipated negroes. Some skirmishes had taken place at the out- 

osts, and a few wounded men had been sent into the city. 

rom the natural strength of the place, and the equality of the 
invading and defending forces, it was feared that the struggle 
would not only be sanguinary, but very protracted. No ap- 
prehensions were felt by the English and other foreign resi- 
dents, as it had been arranged with the commanders of the 
English, French, American, Sardinian, and Brazilian vessels 
of war in the river, that a force should be landed for the de- 
fence of their lives and properties as soon as there was any ap- 
pearance of serious danger. All business was of course at a 
stand. 

Hayri. — By mercantile letters from Port-au-Prince, dated 
the 8th of March, it appears that the progress of the insurrec- 
tion is most formidable. Indeed, the insurgents are no longer 
called by that name, but are styled « patriots,” and there is 
every reason to believe that their cause is the popularone. The 
whole of the southern portion of the island is now in their pos- 
session, and the aspect is that of a revolution, which threatens 
the downfal of President Boyer, The chief wish of the leaders 
of the movement appears to be that of terminating the presi- 
dency for life, and of substituting a limited period ; and it seems 
that it is more towards the attainment of this object than against 
Boyer personally that heir energies are directed. They have 
recently laid some propositions before him, in which they 
claim a revision of the constitution, and a presidency of five 
years only, promising to keep him as their president for five 
years more if he will accede to their terms. Boyer has firmly 
resisted all efforts for a compromise ; but it is questionable how 
long he will be able to maintain the decided position he has 
taken; for so popular is the opposite side with the army, that 
when he orders out his troops they usually join the “ patriots.” 
The merchants in the city who trade with the island of Hayti 
naturally look upon these events with great interest; but their 
belief is, that matters will generally settle down, and that, how- 
ever great may be the political changes in consequence of this 
revolution, commerce will sustain no serious inconvenience. 


traflic on the railroad from Naples to.Castellamare is increasing 
prodigiously. During the first two months it was visited by 
116,912 persons. The railroad to Caserta was expected to be 
Soon opened. The French Minister of Marine has issued an 
order enjoining the naval authorities to discharge all the mar- 
ried seamen, with or without children, employed on board the 
Squadron now lying at Toulon. ‘The same Measure was to be 
extended to the other men-of-war, as they returned to port. A 
letter from Toulon of the 13th says, “ ‘Lhe disarmament of the 
fleet is being effected on a grand scale; in a few days France 
will no longer have a squadron in the Mediterranean. Four 
ships,of the line, the Ņ ontebello, 120 guns, the Hercules, 100 
guns, the Trident and Généreux, are either disarming or re- 
pairing; the Friedland, 120 gun ship, is on the eve of Sailing 
for Brest, and the Ville of Marseilles and others are dismissing 
the greater part of their crews.” 


COLONIAL. 


Canapa. — The accounts from Canada afford but little hope 
of Sir Charles Bagot’s recovery. Some idea of the suffering 
among the commercial community may be gathered from a 
calculation made, that during the past year and to the 13th of 
February, 1843, the failures in Quebec and Montreal alone 
amounted to 934,000/. ; and it is Supposed about a third of the 
amount may, on an average, be paid to the creditors in diyi- 
dends, being a dead loss to somebody of no less than 600,0007. 

New Zeavanp. — The news contained in the file of the 
“ Nelson Examiner” to the 9th of November, and in the dis- 
patches of the New Zealand Company’s agents at Wellington 
and Nelson, is gratifying. A very amicable understanding 
existed between the bishop and the agents of the company, 
and that on the part of the local government there was exhi- 
bited a desire to set at rest those disputed questions which haye 
for some time past arrested the course of New Zealand colo- 
nisation. Colonel Wakefield, in company with Mr. Commis- 
sioner Spain, had visited Auckland, and’ the acting governor 
had given assurances that he would lend his influence in aiding 
any arrangement by which the claims of the aborigines for 
utu, or further compensation, might be immediately met, and 
that the territory should be then formally proclaimed as crown 
domains, and the titles of the company finally confirmed. 
These arrangements would also be expedited by a personal visit 
of the acting governor to the Port Nicholson settlement. In 
Nelson, the bishop had shown great zeal and alacrity in the 
cause of practical education. He had entered into plans for 
erecting a church, and church of England cemetery, Sunday 
and infant schools, a rative hostelry and chapel, an hospital for 
the reception of sick natives, and a boarding-school for native 
children; and, in conjunction with the chief justice, his co- 
trustee in the management of the Native reserves, was anxious 
to establish a general system of medical care and industrial edu- 
cation. Extensive importations of cattle had been made by 
the Eagle from Sydney, the price averaging 102. per head; 
and 160 sheep imported by the Guide, also from Sydney, had 
at once realised 25s. a head. Associations had been formed for 
working the coal mines in Coal Bay, and four puncheons of 
the coal have been sent home. The emigrant ships Thomas 
Harrison, Olympus, and New Zealand, had arrived and landea 
the emigrants, with only three deaths. The chief justice had 
held a sort of legal levee in Nelson on the 24th of October, 
and had made a trip over the Waimea with Captain Wakefield, 
and sailed thereafter for New Plymouth, whence he was to 
make an overland excursion to Auckland in company with the 
bishop. A county court was to be held monthly at Nelson, 
New Zealand. ‘The dispatches and news will be read with 
interest by all the friends of New Zealand. Altogether, what 
with the appointment of an efficient and zealous governor, the 
friendly coalition of the interim governor, the bishop, and the 
agents of the company, the hearty exertions of the settlers, and 
the striking tokens o Laena progress afforded in the letters 
from private settlers, New Zealand bids fair at this moment to 
take a new start, and realise all those sanguine hopes whieh 
have been temporarily obscured. 
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A. J. F. Sintzenic, who attempted to shoot the Rey. Mr. 
Hadon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, was on F riday committed to 
the Central Criminal Court for trial. 

By the arrival of the Medway steamer we have received in- 
telligence from Jamaica to the 23d ult. On the 2lst ult. 
H.M.S. Scylla arrived at Port Royal, having on board the late 
President of St. Domingo, General Boyer, who had abdicated. 
The alterations in the constitution of that island, which was 
established in 1821, had been effected with little bloodshed, 
and it was supposed that some form of government, less des- 
potic, and more favourable to the encouragement of agriculture 
and commerce, would be adopted. The ex-president was at- 
tended in his flight by General Ingenac, the Senator Ardoin, 
and others, about thirty in number, He took care of the main 
chance, however, and brought away with him about one million 
of dollars. He was to leave Jamaica for England on the 24th 
of March, in a British man of war, and intends afterwards to 
proceed to, and finally to settle in, France. 

COMPLETION or THE First INSTALMENT OF THE CHINESE 
Ransom, — On Monday afternoon six waggons, each drawn by 
four horses, arrived at the Royal Mint with upwards of one 
million and a quarter dollars’ worth of sycee silver, being the 
last moiety of the first instalment, namely, 5,000,000 dollars of 
the Chinese ransom. The above precious store arrived at 
Portsmouth about the middle of last week in her Majesty’s 
ship Herald, and one of the principal officers in the Commis- 


Their amusements have occasionally been mentioned in my 
account of the incidents that happened during our residence in 
this island, particularly music, dancing, wrestling, and shooting 
with the bow; they ‘also sometimes vie with each other in 
throwing a lance. ` As shooting is not at a mark, but for dis- 
tance, throwing the lance is not for distance, but at a mark ; 
the weapon is about nine feet long, the mark is the bole.of a 
plantain, and the distance about twenty yards. Their only 
musical instruments are flutes and drums ; the flutes are made 
of a hollow bamboo about a foot long, and as has been observed 
before, have only two stops, and consequently but four notes, 
out of which they seem hitherto to have formed but one tune: 
to these stops they apply the fore-finger of the left hand, and 
the middle finger of the right. 

The drum is made of a hollow block of wood of a cylindrical 
form, solid at one end, and covered at the other with shark’s 
skin ; these they beat not with sticks, but their hands; and they 
know how to tune two drums of different notes into concord, 
They have also an expedient to bring the flutes that play toge- 
ther into unison, which is, to roll up a leaf so as to slip over the 
end of the shortest, like our sliding tubes for telescopes, which 
they move up or down till the purpose is answered, of which 
they seem to judge by their ear with great nicety. 

o these instruments they sing; and, as I have observed 
before, their songs are often extempore ; they call every two 
verses or couplets a song, pehay: they are generally, though 
Not always, in rhyme, and when pronounced by the natives, we 
could discover that they were metre. Mr. Banks took great 
pains to write down some of them which were made upon our 
arrival, as nearly as he could express their sounds by combin- 
ations of our letters ; but when we read them, not having their 
accent, we could scarcely make them either metre or rhyme. 
The reader will easily perceive that they are of a very different 
structure, 


Tede pahai de parow-a 
a maru no mina. 
E pahah Tayo malama tai ya 
No Tabane tonatou whannomi ya. 


E Turai eattu terara patee whennua toai 
Ino o maio Pretane to whennuaia no Tute. 


This spirit of enjoyment — we should not blink our eyes 
to the truth— tas, at the best, been grudgingly allowed, and 
in too many instances hostilely encountered by the English 
missionary ; for proof of this we refer our readers to the 
Voyage of the Blonde, where they will find fall, and certainly 
authentic, details of the despotism to which a well-meaning 
but a mistaken sectarianism had subjected the South Sea 


Islander, 
The illustrations at the foot of the preceding page are 
from an elegant edition of “ Cook’s Voyages,” published by 


Smith, of Fleet Street. 


FORBIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Francr. — The most interesting news from Paris refers to 
the question of slavery itself in the French West Indian colo- 
nies, which has been made the subject of a very close investj- 
gation. The report of the commission by which this inquiry 
has been conducted is a most able and satisfactory production, 
However political passions and private interests may interfere 
with the recommendations of this commission, we confidently 
rely on the final success of a measure which is thus brought 
before the French people not only with the strongest claim on 
their humanity and justice, but with every precaution which 
the results of the great experiment of the abolition of slavery 
in the British colonies could Suggest. Anagent of the French 
government, M. Jules Lechevalier, was sent out nearly five 
years ago to the British West Indies to observe on the spot the 
effects of emancipation. In addition to the results of his own 
inquiries, he has been employed since his return to Europe in 
the preparation of a digest of all the bulky evidence on the 
subject which has been laid before Parliament, This work 
will contain the most complete history of the questions relating 
to the social and commercial welfare of the British colonies 
which has ever been compiled. The evidence of a most indus. 
trious and very competent foreign observer is of great value, 
not only to the reputation of this country abroad, but to our- 
selves. The project which has been adopted by the majority 
of the commission provides for the general and simultaneous 
emancipation of the slave population in the French colonies 
from the 1st January, 1853. During the period of ten years 
which would elapse before that date if the bill was presented 
in the course of this session (of which, however, there is no 
probability), the state of slavery would be maintained, but it 
would be subjected to certain ‘modifications, ‘The rights of 
property would at once be extended to the negroes; marriage 
would be encouraged and Protected; education promoted ; and 
every slave would be allowed to purchase his entire freedom for 
any portion of the remaining years of servitude. In the mean 
time, if a loan of 350,000,000F., bearing interest at 4 per cent., 
were now contracted, that sum, augmented by the compound 
interest on the capital for ten years, would constitute a suffi- 
cient compensation fund to indemnify the planters at the 
moment of complete emancipation. ~ 

TurkEY.— A letter from Constantinople of the 29th ult. 
states that the British ambassador had received news from the 
Euphrates, stating that there were 30,000, Turkish troops, with 
40 pieces of cannon, assembled on. the frontiers of Persia, and 
that Nedschib Pasha had received otders to resume the position 
which he held before the intervention of the British and Rus- 


sian ambassadors. 7 : 
Matra, — Fhe quarantine from the Jonian Islands has been 


abolished, but arrivals from Athens or Syria are not included in 


A letter from Caiffa states that Reschid Pacha had arrived at 
Nauplia, on his way to Jerusalem, and was exerting himself to 
reconcile the inhabitants, who were constantly at war with 
each other. The Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem had ob- 
tained permission from the authorities of Beyrout to continue 
the building of the church which he had commenced in the 
Holy City, — A dreadful conflagration burst out on the 5th 
instant at Capuvar (Hungary), and consumed 200 houses, with 
a considerable amount of ‘other property. —A letter from 
Turin states that the Sardinian Government has decided upon 
forming a new road over Mount Cenis, which will run 200 
feet above the level of the present road, and will have a tunnel 
of from 500 to 600 feet in length. — An order for the liberation 
of Ensign Maclachlan arrived at Malta by the last packet from 
England. In compliance with this order, the young officer 
was liberated within half an hour after the delivery of the dis- 
patches. It may be remembered that Ensign Maclachlan was 
condemned to six months’ imprisonment by the criminal court 
at Malta for an alleged insult to a religious procession. — It is 
said the Emperor Nicholas intends proceeding to Berlin by 
sea, vid Lubeck, in the course of the a roaching summer, and 
on his return to stop for a month We and administer 
in person the government of the kingdom of Poland. — A 

uestion has been raised as to the right of the Emperor of 
Reni to possess himself of the port by Kiel, one of the best 
| im the Baltic, in case of the failure of the male line of the 
Duke of Holstein. The duty of the Germanic Diet is to se- 
cure the rights of the reigning families; and it is suggested 
that the question ought to be settled during the lifetime of the 
reigning Duke of Holstein. — The British Consul in Alex- 
andria had declared that no British subject would conform 
to the monetary tariff established for the benefit of the bank. 
It was believed that the Austrian and Russian consuls would 
adopt a similar language. — The Prince of the Wahabites, 
whom Ibrahim Pasha had made prisoner near Bagdad, and 
who had been since detained a prisoner in the citadel of Cairo, 


the silver. During Thursday and Saturday the Herald was 
unloaded, and on Monday the cargo was brought up to town 
by the Southampton railway under a strong military escort, 
and in the course of the day it was safely deposited in the bul- 
lion storehouses at the Mint. The silver, as on previous occa- 
sions, is packed in strong wooden boxes, bearing the official 
seal of Sir H. Pottinger, and as the treasure passed through the 
city, crowds of persons followed the procession till it entered the 
gates of the Mint. 

For some time past a number of labourers have been em- 
ployed removing the mud-soil in the river moat of the ‘Tower 

arrison, preparatory to the building of two extensive aqueducts 
or the drainage of the fortress, The moat which surrounded 
the Tower, and which, in consequence of the too frequently 
stagnant and filthy state of the water in it, was amply sufficient 
to create an epidemic in the neighbourhood, is now in progress 
of being filled up, with a view of being converted into grounds 
for healthful recreation. 

The governors of the Royal Naval Benevolent Society met 
at the Thatched House, St. James’s, on Monday, to consider 
those urgent cases of distress consequent on the hazardous 
perils of a naval life; when it was resolved that a petition be 
presented to Parliament to take into consideration the destitute 
condition of those orphans of naval officers who served in the 
war. A strong impression manifested itself amongst the offi- 
cers present, that an institution founded for the objects of Cap- 
tain Saumarez’s sympathy, for whose establishment he offered 
eight acres of land, would find an echo in the philanthropy and 
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the exemption, As regards arrivals from ‘Sypt, the quarantine 
imposed upon vessels and cargoes has not been reduced; but 
that inflicted Om passengers has been reduced ftom, twenty 
to sixteen days, No reduction bas been made as re ards ‘fur 
key, either in passengers, vessels, or goods ; but. we have little 
doubt she will be shortly included in the list of exempted 
places. From Greece some indulgence is granted to merchan 
vessels, for on their arrival in Malta, provided they are fur- 
nished with a certificate frem Her Britannic Majesty’s consul, 
to the effect that no disease reigns in the country, their quaran. 
tine is reduced to seven days, nor are they under the necessity 


of discharging their cargoes. No sooner had the news arrived, | had effected his eacape, and had not been recaptured. — The | gratitude of the nation. 


sary department at the Treasury immediately took charge of § 
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she came off apparently easily, the violence of the concussion having vessel, including all the property she had on board, will consti- 
cot ee herio rebound in some slight degree. Her head was now tute another item of loss in the accounts of the Company, who 


7 a ed made in the hope of grounding the = l 
o aa aa e aa and crew. The injury she had sus- | @Ppear to have had a most unfortunate career since they com. 


; > thi . 1 operations. The non-insurance to the full amount. 

i yev ft ious a character to allow this to be accom- | Mencec p c l t, 
E a ee fer ep musty few: Sona of the ship striking, it became however, is not thè fault of the directors, the terms of their 
P identthat she was settling fast by the head. Mr. Lane was asleep below policies binding them to take a portion of the risk on all their 
at the time the calamity occurred, and, in common with the passengers vessels. Of the 40,000/., about 30,0001. is distributed among 


7 y - He immediately ran up the forecastle $ e 
rey Pa Te bythe sinking fast. The HA is described by him | the London Offices, the underwriters at Lloyd’s having fortu- 


to have been at this time of a most heart-rending character. The female nately escaped with very trifling damage, Glasgow suffers to 
passengers were all on deck in a state of mind more easily conceived than | the extent of about 10,0007. 
described, every person expecting the ship to go down instantly. She had 


WRECK OF THE SOLWAY STEAMER.— THIRTY-THREE 
LIVES LOST. 

Sovrnamrron, Sunday. — The Lady Mary Wood steam- 
packet, Captain Lewis, is Just arrived from Lisbon, bringing 
intelligence of the wreck of the Solway steam-ship. This ill- 
fated vessel is the third that has been totally lost belonging to 
the Royal Mail Packet Company since it sprang into existence, 
viz. the Medina, having been Previously wrecked off Turk’s 
Island, and the Isis, off Bermuda, It appears from information 
rendered by Mr. Lane, the purser of the Solway, and Captain 
Lewis, of the Lady Mary Wood, that the Solway proceeded on 


i i i tly suffered no injury, 
i thi i stili good way upon her, the engines having apparently 
her voyage without any thing particular occurring, and put into | wh hil ceeding towards the shore as described above, a general res ea iz 
iv : D when, while proce gt € i A rE 7 ; =) ? 
Corunna to deliver and receiye the mails. After having left | rush was made to the pinnace, which hung at the davits on the larboard Bar Coat-rit Exposition. — On F riday, shortly 


that port about two hours, all the passengers and most of the 
crew (with the exception of those on duty ) being in their berths 
asleep and unconscious of their danger, the vessel suddenly 
struck on a rocky shoal, called the Baldayo, within a mile and a 
half from the coast ; and, notwithstanding the utmost exertions 
were used by Captain Duncan, the officers, and crew, the un- 
fortunate vessel sunk within twenty minutes, in 13 fathoms. 
The Solway was a Scotch-built boat, and this was her fourth 
voyage. She wasa remarkably fast-sailing fine vessel, and had 
just undergone considerable repairs. She was first commanded 
by Captain Britton, who was succeeded by Captain Duncan, 
then the first officer of her. This unfortunate man has been 
married but a short time. Mrs. Duncan, who is a Scotch lady 
of great amiability, remained with her husband at Southampton 
up to the time of the Solway leaving, and left for her ‘native 
place, in the Tagus, a few days afterwards. The Solway left 

outhampton on Saturday, the 1st instant, and proceeded on her 
hapless voyage without anything particular occurring till she 
met the fate that has consigned her to the deep. The accident 
occurred about twelve o’clock on the 7th instant, exactly a week 
after leaving, and the night was beautifully serene, light, and 
pleasant. Scarcely a ripple was seen on the waters: had there 
been afresh wind, nota soul would have been saved to report the 
melancholy tale. Captain Lewis, of the Lady Mary Wood, 
who is an experienced sailor, gives it as his opinion that the 
vessel was lost in consequence of a strong eddy current driving 
her on the shoal, and that although danger was so near and un? 
perceived, it was perfectly unavoidable. The whole of the 
mails are of course lost, and, in fact, everything belonging to 
the vessel, Sunk as she is in thirteen fathoms, and most likely 
so much injured by striking so hard as she did on the shoal, it 
is not at all probable the vessel will be ever raised, 

Orriciat Return or Persons Lost. — Officers and crew 
lost : — Captain Duncan; Mr. Hall, midshipman; Ralph 
Robinson, carpenter's mate: H ugh Thompson, quarter-master; 
Henry Snibson, ordinary seaman; James Beveridge, A.B. ; 
James Donnell, coal-trimmer ; Garatt Dillon, ditto; W. Wal- 
lace, fireman ; Hugh Wallace, coal-man; H. Noel, purser’s 
steward ; George Reading, captain’s servant; Alex. Brown, 
bed-room steward; R. Eager, knife and boot cleaner; Joshua 
Westhrop, saloon cook; Pat. Anton, baker; Isabella M‘Gurn, 
Stewardess. Passengers lost : — Mr. and Mrs. Fitzjames and 
four children; Mr. Haly; Mr. Montefiore; Miss Beadon; 
Rev. Mr. Bascorn; Mr. Le Main; Mr. Blake, R. E.; Mr. 
Burtchell, R.E. ; Mr, Hunter; Mr, Nicole; Mr. Cartwright, 

The following letters contain full particulars of the sad ca- 
tastrophe: — From Captain John Scott, of the North Britain, 
one of the company’s coal ships, at Corunna — « Sir, this letter, 
and no doubt many others, will tel] you of the total loss of the 
Company’s ship Solway. Having proceeded to the spot to 
ascertain facts, I consider it my duty, and will to the best of my 
knowledge, lay before you all that i. observed. This vessel ar- 
rived on the 7th at noon. She took eighty tons of coal, and 
sailed at 9 r.m. with a smart breeze, S. W. Immediately after, 
it came on here thick weather, with small rain, and continued, 
the watch of my vessel informed me, until about 3 A. m. next 
morning. A little before 6, or about that hour, I was informed 
that some of the Solway’s passengers had just gone on board a 
French man-of-war brig, that the Solway was lost, together 
with a great part of her crew and passengers. I immediately 
proceeded to the agent’s, and with him went to this man-of-war, 
where the captain, or rather commodore, had ordered a French 
man-cf-war steamer to put to sea and render every assistance. 
The agent thought that I ought to go with her, and accordingly 
I did. On going out of the harbour we passed one of the 
paddle-box boats, apparently full of people; further on we 
passed one of the quarter-boats, with nine men in her. We got 
to the Solway about half-past twelve o’clock at noon, and to 
give you an idea what depth of water she is in, I may state that 
her mizen-mast is just out of the water. She is rolling very 
much, and is probably to pieces by this time, as it is now blow- 
ing a heavy gale north-west. We picked up, about two miles 
from the wreck, the captain’s Servant; he was in one of the 
quarter-boats which had swamped. There was also in her the 
body of a midshipman, which will this day be interred. The 
Sea was strewed with pieces of the wreck, amongst which we 
picked up two or three trunks, After looking all round to see 
if there were any people floating, we returned, and got back at 
five in the morning. The Solway was wrecked on a reef off 
the island of Sisarga. She is not on the reef now. It appears 
that immediately on striking, the captain backed her off, and 
finding the water coming in so rapidly, he wore round and ran 
In shore until she sank, all which time, according to report, was 
not more than half an hour, She is reported to have struck at 
twelve at night. I deeply lament that Captain Duncan is not 
spared to give his own report. It appears to me that he had, in 
running to this island, Considered his distance up, consequently 
altered his course a little too soon. It is evident, or it appears 
to me that he would steer the same course he had done on 
former occasions. I was this morning conversing with two or 
three of the crew who had been taken from the rigging, and 
asked them why they did not jump from the paddle-box boat ; 
she was the last which left the ship, or rather the last which the 
ship left, as it appears she sunk. The captain, they said, would 
not let them go until all the ladies and their families were in, 
and that he was at the time standing on the sponson, up to the 
middle in water, handing in the ladies; and when all was done 
that could be done, he leaped on the spar deck, telling those 
about him to fly to the rigging; that instantly the ship went 
down, and now Duncan wasno more. The ship is about three 
miles from the main ; the agent has a guard abreast of her, in 
order to pick up the dead, or an property that may come 
ashore; and when the gale abates Twit if the agent deems it 
necessary, proceed to the spot in a boat. ’ The agent is doing all 
in his power for the comfort of the Survivors.  Joun Scott.” 

Mr. LANE THE Purser’s STATEMENT. — The following statement has 
been supplied by Mr. Lane, who was one of the last to leave the ill-fated 
ship in the life-boat. The detail is of a most painfully-interesting charac- 
ter, and cannot fail to excite the warmest sympathies for the fate of the 
unfortunate sufferers : —“ The Solway left Falmouth on the 3d of April, 
with the usual mails on board, and arrived at Corunna at twelve 0’clock 
on Friday, the 7th, having experienced heavy south-westerly gales in 
crossing the Bay of Biscay. She took in eighty-one tons of coal at Co- 


runna, and left the harbour on her outward voyage at half-past nine 
o’clock the same evening. They passed the light-house about ten o’clock 


l ; i lves, cried | after the miners forty i ber, had d nded the coal-pit at 
side; twenty-five persons got into her, and having seated themselves, * | afte l > yın number, had descen coal-pit a 
Out to those om board to t lower away.’ Captain Duncan, mito evidently Darley Maine, near Barnsley, 
foresaw the great danger of lowering the boat while the yesse ini pro- alarm on the occasion was exceedingly great, as it was feared 
ceeding at full speed, endeavoured to prevent this, but the confusion was y gly g , a í 

so reat on board, and his own attention so entirely devoted to the great | that a great number of lives myst have been sacrificed. Fortu- 
object of getting the paddle life-boats afloat, and making the shore, that | nately, however, the whole of the miners, with the exception 
his opposition was of no avail, and the forward pacer ie ey EUs me of two, almost entirely escaped in} à 

run, and the bows of the boat dropped in the water. e rilous |. plosion occurred in a contrary draft: but two of their number 

oor wretches who had made this their hope of rae was now pe tth : 

i the extreme. A cry of ‘For God’s sake let go the after tackle,’ was | were so dreadfully burn at one of them, named Senior, has 
answered by some of the crew as soon as possible, and the pinnace fell since died. The pit has not been in a working state for some 


i i i a heavy sea : 3 f hanne € : 
into the water. The ship had still full speed upon her, and a 4 he | Weeks past, in consequence of having been filled with water; 
r he boat as she floated for an instant, and swept every soul into the $ ing of the colli a x 
i : One or two sailors only, who hung on the tackle, succeeded in | and this was the first morn 8 liers resuming their 


again reaching the vessel. Ten minutes only had now elapsed since the | labour. : 
Ai steek during which every exertion had been made'by the Merruyr. — BRUTAL Mvurper. — On Wednesday thane. 


officers of the ship, with Captain Duncan Pair A Coleen bitants of Caedraw in this town were thrown into the greatest 
i hi age e boiler su 3 A t 
a a r ne ashes, and flames, burst from the | Consternation by a report that a man had murdered his wife. 


engine-room. All on board thought that the vessel was now about to | Upon inquiry it was found that a tinker, named John Hansell, 

blow up, and two or three persons were so much alarmed as to jump aged twenty-three, a married man, but having deserted his wife, 

overboard. Throughout the whole of this trying period, Captain hee was cohabiting witha single woman named Mary Thomas, aged 

is described to have acted in the most cool and seamanlike me a ena ea- twenty-three.” It appeared that they eah morning in 

vouring, while giving effect to his orders, to keep up the spirits o ose AS b i ay net 

on board less accustomed to the dangers of the ocean. By great exertion drinking, and having some words, a quarrel ensued ; he struc 

the larboard paddle life-boat was eventually capsized over, and in righting | her with his fists until she fell to the ground, and then kicked 

half filled with water. pone gig pan Ae A A mored, Milton her several times ; she groaned twice, and expired almost im- 
i owed away. ne firs 7 

rere alin ni A eaeh flied wits the passengers and crew. Mr. Wilder, | Mediately. He very coolly ordered one of the bystanders to go 

the chief officer, with Mr. Lane, and two or three other officers, now | for a docter, and then absconded through the river Taff, 

lowered themselves into the life-boat, and brought her alongside the 

gangway. The engines had entirely ceased working from the moment Ce 


the boiler collapsed. The water had now reached the fires, and the ship BLASTING OF THE ABBOT’S CLIFF AT DOVER. 
it was evident could not float many minutes longer. Captain Duncan and 
the other officers now handed the passengers into the life-boat, exerting 
themselves to the utmost to save all the female passengers. Fifty-two 
persons were already in the boat, and Captain Duncan was still handing 
In others, when a general cry rose of ‘ She is going!’ and giving one 
tremendous plunge, she went down head foremost, leaving the life-boat 
already half-filled with water afloat. This fact is represented as perfectly 
miraculous, the suction arising from the vessel being abundantly sufficient 
to swamp a boat in a much more seaworthy condition than the life-boat the Abbot’s Cliff Tunnel, and a platform 
was at this period. The screams of those on board were awful as the ship | 


antal zhi he rail could be laid down be- 

a . z last seen or heard of Captain on which t ai : 
Deea ee aa pres tor A ST “fly to the rigging,’ towards | tween that and the Shakespeare Tunnel, it became neces- 
which he appeared to be making himself; and it is supposed that in sary to remove a portion of the projecting cliff. From the 


getting up the companion ladder towards the upper deck, he sank with success that had attended former operations of the kind, and 
many others. His conduct appears to have been most noble; he ap- 3 


: ially the recent blast at Rounddown Cliff, it was re- 

a av thought for his own safety, and when called to by | especially I : ; 
etta p whe, told him that the ship was foundering under | solved to remove it by the aid of npowder. The sur- 
them, he refused to leave. The life-boat now drifted away, and so great | face of the cliff acted upon by this explosion lay to the west- 
had been the confusion arising from the hope to save all on board, that it ward of the Rounddown Cliff, and its remaining cliff forms the 


i ; t sh ither oar nor rudder. Shoes and oe š A laa y 
a A one the ee with which she was more than | face of the terminus of Abbot’s Cliff Tunnel. t extended 300 


half filled, and after drifting about for a quarter of an hour she fell in with feet in length, and the height of that portion which was directly 
the second cutter, having Lieutenant Hemsworth, the admiralty agent, | acted upon was 200 feet. The object of the operation was to 


and several others on board. From this boat they obtained one oar, and slice off, as it were, a large portion of this surface, so as to 
Lieutenant Hemsworth then returned tothe wreck with the cutter. ? 


pte i that which was before rugged and uneven, and which 

ds they fi the first cutter, which was greatly make 4 4 » al 
crease took o Tano fri her, and obtained a bottom- | projected far too much in the way of the proposed line along 
board, Mr. Wilder, the chief officer, going on board the cutter, and taking | the side of the cliff, perfectly flat and smooth, and fit to afford 


the life-boat in tow. The single oar obtained from the second cutter was a sufficient platform for the road to be laid down upon and to 
now rigged over the starboard quarter of the life-boat with a grummet P pon, 


4 coe he terminus of the tunnel. The « slice” to be re- 

-boa similarly arranged on the lar- | Prepare t le te l i ] 
reap era ATT. by Mr. ane. Mr. Bevis, the | moved varied in thickness, according to the extent to which 
third officer, rowed the boat, while Mr. Leigh and Mr. Carlile, of the the surface projected beyond that which would be convenient 


Thames, steered. By this means the boat was kept tolerably free, and | 4, the operations: at some points it was 60 feet, and at others 
drifted before the wind, Corunna hill being all the time visible. It was p p ? 


Uant i i i 30 feet, and the quantity of powder introduced at the different 
still quite dark, and dayli ht looked forward to with the most intense 3; l À 1 

anxiety. The condice or all OH board wastteont praiseworthy, not a syl- | parts was, therefore, proportioned to the thickness of cliff to be 
lable of insubordination escaped, and all appeared to be resigned to the removed, regulated, of course, by the degree of resistance which, 


worst that might happen. The ladies especially (seven of whom were in from the greater or less nearness of the surface to the chambers 
the life-boat) behaved most heroically. Some of them had merely time to g 


i ir ni i ir | in which the powder was deposited, would be offered to the 
escape in their night- d in the water up to their | 1n w seig : 
knees, not Amanu wae CEASA E attra the mast from the first | action of the powder. The quantity of powder in each chamber 
cutter was stepped in the life-boat and her lugsail set, when she steered | was calculated according to the line of least resistance. Cubing 
towards Corunna, and on entering the harbour was met by a Spanish | the line of least resistance one half, the number of feet is the 


: rt i i s, having heard of the 
petra re aKa he. aeeaped ia te mre boaren had ale Corunna | number of ounces of powder used. The arrangements made 


so early as five o’clock in the morning. The launch took the life-boat for the introduction of the powder and the simultaneous igni- 
and cutter in tow, and brought them safel in, when the survivors were | tion (if possible) of the different charges Were simple, and, at 
landed and every attention paid to them by the authorities. Mr. Lane | the same time, ingenious in the extreme. There were altogether 


Speaks in the highest terms of the admirable qualities of the paddle life- 100 barrels of powder, or 10,000 lbs. This quantity was dis- 
boat, through the instrumentality of which alone nearly sixty lives have y. 


been saved, under circumstances of the most extraordinary difficulty and | tributed in various proportions in fifteen different chambers, at 
danger. The French national steamer L’Eribe, Captain Castaigne, was nearly equal distances, To form these chambers the rock was 


coming out of the harbour for the purpose of proceeding to the pret to | perforated at those nearly equal distances, and the different 
scopy hem and aa sor an re he eae ee abou | Proportions of powder were eee es and the different 


A : ; : i “tapped up” close There were two separate lines of these 
signal was observed. The steamer bore down immediately towards it, Pr ] . é 6 i 

when it proved to be the pinnace, described above as having been chambers of powder, and therefore two series of cbarges ; one 
swamped at an early period of the catastrophe. It contained a young man being near the top of the cliff, about 200 feet from the summit, 


i adley, a wai d, and the corpse of poor Hall ; 7 s a space of a 
the wilt ian Bradley tiaten en heon e Adverts clear of the | the other about 100 feet lower down. Thu p bout 


l ettin 5 iff remained altogether un- 
ship he observed something floating, and called out, ‘ Who is that?’ He | 150 feet from the bottom of we eu eaa eed ae a sate i 
was answered by Hall, and after much difficulty succeeded in getting him | touched by the explosion, that being OF tl I orm for 
into the boat. ‘The poor fellow lived during the night, though ina very | the road to run upon at the entrance of the tunnel, The 
exhausted state when picked up. Towards morning he inquired where apparatus for igniting these different charges was placed to the 
Mr, Lane was and Captain Duncan, and while Bradley was endeavouring 8 etfi HE nearest and ab - 
to support him he fell dead from his arms. His body was brought into | eastward, about 200 feet fro it rest, a about 500 feet 
Corunna, and has been since buried. The steamer afterwards proceeded | from the furthest chamber. consisted of six batteries of 
to the spot where the wreck took place, and succeeded in recovering twenty plates each, and. by an Ingenious invention of Mr. 
several packages and trunks which were floating about. It appears that Hodges, the assistant to Mr. Wright, the resident engineer of 
the ship sank in about fifteen fathoms of water, and about four miles from th ae from Ashford to Dover, they were all fired simul. 
the shore. Eight or ten persons succeeded in reaching the rigging before e Simple as the invention ssc 
she went down, and as the upper portion of the main and mizen masts taneously. imp S uon is, it is not so easy to de- 
were several feet above the surface ofthe water, they were enabled to hold scribe it on paper. Suppose a triangular skeleton chair; what 
on unn aa a their F tuation was ovseryed from Sc ae would be as et of it is suspended by a common string at the 
Some boats put off to their assistance. The fate of one assenger, os < about an inch 5 $ 
Rev. Mr. Bascorn, is described to have been most distressing. He had dienn on the legs of me pni from Seer beneath 
maintained his hold during the night, and until the first boat had reached | (resting ieee ‘sae chair), in w hich are fixed the 
within a few hundred feet of the wreck, when his strength entirely failed, batteries an 1€ connecting wires, Immediately under the 
and he fell backwards into the water and was seen no more. Lieutenant string which suspends the other portion of the battery = placed 


Hemsworth, the admiralty agent had remained in the vicinity of the sircular trough. in wt: sent: BI m 
wreck during the night, but his boat was quite full, and he was totally un- | 2 circul 8% In which there is a “blue light. Through 


able to render any assistance to the unfortunate creatures who still clung this uae + Passed a fusee, twelve feet long, and taking some 
to the rigging. The weather was tolerably moderate, ov the lives of the | minutes o burn down. This fusee was fired by Mr. Hod es, 
whole crew must inevitably have been sacrificed. Had any attempt been | who had time ty get away from the spot before the string was 


made to reach the shore, also, there can be little doubt that the boats | burnt. The mome : : 
would have been swamped by the breakers and every soul lost. Captain ent the string was severed by the flame down 


Duncan is stated to have been one of the most experienced steam naviga- he vi upper framework, the voltaic action was performed, 

tors of the day. Although only thirty-two years of age, he had been | and the electric fluid communicated to the wires. ‘These wires 

engaged during the last ten years in paea io testy nk ner ES, one for the upper the other for the lower range of 
aving belonged to the East India Company’s ship Enterprise. | > chambers, eg i 5 > 

served on board the ill-fated President as second officer, and in twọ of » Cach extending the whole length of the surface to be 


Cunard’s ships. He made one voyage in the Solway as chief officer, and | Operated upon, and attached to them were other supplementary 
succeeded Captain Britton, sailing his first ship as commander on pot bee wires communicating with the chambers of powder, The ends 
of June, 1842, He had a six months’ cruise in the Solway in theniet of these additional wires were of course formed in the usual 
Indies, and met with no accident, although the vessel encountere way, with a piece of platina wire affixed, which, on being made 


last. His indomitable courage and gallant bearing, combined with pi red hot by the electric fluid, ignited the gunpowder in what are . 
kind and affable demeanour to those placed under his command, panen called the bursting charges, — small portions of powder in cases 
him the esteem of all who knew him ; and it is broadly stated thatjthere surrounding the ends of these wires, which again immediately 


At readily have sacrificed his | 7% aes z ‘ 3 
Swi Life to rendre hin alip w DaFo aos Erria “universally re- | fired the larger quantities of powder contained in the different 


spected, and his loss will be most severely feit bya large circle of relatives chambers. Thus within a few moments aiter the ignition of 
and friends. Captain Duncan has left a young and amiable wife with one | the blue light, the upper framework of the skeleton chair above 
infant child to mourn his premature death,” described fell down, the voltaic action was completed, and in 
The unfortunate steamer Solway is understood to be insured almost an equal period of time the explosion was effected. And 
for some 28,0007. Her cost is estimated at about 60,CO0l. The | yet how remote to all appearance the connection between the 
last packet carried out a very large amount of specie, but the burning of a short piece of string (a foot long) and the fall of 
Solway had only 13007, on board. The loss in this case will that immense mass of cliff! ; ; à 
> : 3 5 th st tremendous charact fall upon the insurers in London and Glasgow, and is estimated The operations at the Rounddown Cliff were carried or un : E 
created the armor cones eet of ener on the vessel striking at 40,0001. The difference between this sum and 60,0007., | the advice of General I asley and Lieutenant Hutchinson, who 


Captain Duncan ordered the engines to be backed, and this having been | which in round numbers is stated to be about the value of the also took great interest in the proceedings on the present occa. 


NOTHER of those engineering opera- 
tions which have attracted public atten- 
tion, in connection with the South Eastern 
Railway, took place on Tuesday, at a dis- 
tance of about three miles to the westward 
of Dover. In order to afford an outlet to 


midnight the vessel struck on a sunken rock. The Passengers were all in 
their berths at the time, but Captain Duncan and several of the officers 


sion; but the whole of the ar- 
rangements for the explosion 
were under the control of Mr. 
Wright, the engineer, assisted 
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RESULTS OF THE OPERATION. 


— Perhaps the chief interest 


attached to this operation con- 


by Mr. Hodges, as mentioned. 


At 4 o'clock many thousand 
persons were collected to wit- 
ness the blast. I took a boat, 
and approached as near to the 
shore as was allowed, but could 
see no more than thecrumbling 
mass falling down into the 
water beneath with a sound re- 
sembling the roar of artillery 
heard at a distance, and the 
noise of the surge breaking on 
the sea-shore. In respect of 
the noise created, this explosion 
differed from thatat the Round- 
down Cliff. There no noise 
whatever was to be heard, or 
scarcely any, and the mass of 
rock glided almost silently into 
the sea like a mighty wave ; but 
in the Abbot’s Cliff blast there 
was much more noise, and it 
was more prolonged, ‘Those 
who were on the cliff were sen- 
sible of a shock a few moments 
before the detached portions of 
the cliff fell. Explosion is an 
inappropriate term to use; for, 
in fact, as far as hearing is con- 
cerned, there is nothing of the 
sort: the operation of the pow- 
der is internal, and the effect 
only known by the fall of the 
fragments. Mr. Hodges, the 
assistant-engineer, fired the 
fusee in connection with the 
battery. He had 4 minutes in 
which to get away, but had cal- 
culated that he could run down 
the ladder in two and a half, He was the last person who left 
the range of the batteries. Besides the multitude of persons 
collected on the cliffs and on the adjacent shore, the sea was 
covered with boats of all sizes and shapes. There were also two 
large steam-boats filled with visitors. 
here are several features of exceeding interest in the works 
of the Eastern Counties line, between Folkstone and Dover. 
The directors passed through the Abbot’s Cliff Tunnel in their 
progress — an undertaking very easy to speak of, but more diffi- 
cult to accomplish. Passing through a railway tunnel in a 
well-stuffed carriage is, except to the nervous ladies, of whom 
the Rev. Sidney Smith and Sir R. Peel have spoken with irre- 
verent levity, a comparatively pleasant thing ; but to go through 
the tunnel while in the course of formation is a very different 
affair, of which no one who has not experienced its manifold 
terrors and difficulties can have the slightest conception. Having 
seen it, —as far, at least, as a dim perception of a palpable ob- 
scure can be called seeing,—I would not have missed the 
gratification for the sake of all the trouble and alarm it gave 
me: but never again would I go through such a succession of 
cyclopean gropings in unfathomable darkness —such climbings 
up and goings down of innumerable ladders — such wadings 
through filth—such perilous passages on breadthless planks 
over dark and (to the sense) bottomless pools —such crawlings 
through rat-holes, scarcely breast high, cold, clammy, wet, and 
slimy. Unlessa man can bear all this, laughing himself out of 
fears which really are not groundless, can maintain his perpen- 
dicular with an undizzied brain on a footway not wider to his 
imagination than the single hair on which a good Mahometan 
can dance fearlessly over his hades to heaven ; above all, un- 
less he repine not at mud, let him not attempt it. There are 
no less than thirteen “ shafts” in the course of thistunnel. The 
intermediate spaces between these shafts are for the most part 
completed, as far as the beautiful brickwork over head is con- 
cerned, but not, unfortunately, as to that which should be the 
terra firma. This is only a varied surface of sloppy clay and 
puddle, in which, unless where you trust to a treacherous plank 
that makes you play an involuntary see-saw, you sink ankle 
deep, hopeless of extrication, as if'in an Irish bog, the only 
spur being the utter Impossibility of going back, and the conse- 
quent necessity of braving the unknown future. These draggle- 
tail episodes, however, are pleasing alternations compared with 
the shafts themselves. Armed with a naked tallow candle that 
looms impotently in the darkness and damp, you emerge, stoop- 
ing from an avenue cut through the wet, dripping clay, that is 
about as high as it is broad, just large enough to enclose a man 
of the dimensions proper to a flourishing director, upon a frame- 
work that spreads in three radii to the semicircular roof. Your 
passage lies through a cleft of wood, about as large as Milo 
made in his oak, and quite as threatening; and for a footway 
you have a plank, with on either side a dark chasm, an unproved 
abyss, whether of stone, or clay, or puddle, or pool, you know | 
not, having no guide to its probable compound, except the past 
certainty which you have brought alongwith you in thick layers | 
of concrete mud on your boots, coat, hands, hat, face, and inex- | 


pressibles. But not even in this dizzy achievement is your task 
accomplished. At the beginning and end of each 
of these 13 shafts you have to ascend or descend a 
perpendicular ladder, candle in hand, with an in- 
definite impression that the next step may be 
fatal, and the next moment your last. Imagine 
twelve directors toiling up this Jacob’s ladder, 
each with his unshrined candle in hand, and keep- 
ing up the chain of connection by a long line of 
dropping tallow. Occasionally this succession 
of scientific experiences is varied by your comin 
plump upon a group of excavators, a sort of 
underground demons, who grin painfully and re- 
tributively at the sufferings you evidently undergo 
in their element. Sometimes they increase the 
measure of your danger by pickaxing the thin 
wall of clay you trust to for your footing; at 
others, they recline, pictures of strength in repose 
—subterraneous Sampsons, eating their bread 
and cheese. Another moment, and you are nez- 
d-nex with a blind horse that drags a waggon- 
load of the bowels of the land on a rail, over 
which you have just stumbled on first discovering 
it in the darkness. 

But all these troubles (after they are over) are 
compensated by the grandeur of the designs, and 
the uncompromising determination of the execu- 
tion. One of these tunnels is truly a great work. 
But when, as was the case here, the perfected 
part is brilliantly lit with what are called “ blue- 
lights,” alternating with innumerable candles, 
there is much of beauty as well as of massive- 
ness and grandeur. Seen from the eastern 


sists in the proof it has afforded 


of the absolute precision and 


certainty with which a given 


object may be accomplished by 


the aid of mining. If hun- 


dreds of men had been em- 


ployed,and thousands of pounds 


spent in the slow process of 
hacking away the projecting 
cliff, the process of removal 


THE BLAST OF THE ABBOT’s CLIFF (from a Sketch by Burgess). 


end, and thus illuminated, the length of the tunnel (upwards of | 


2000 feet) looked like a succession of Moorish arches. In a 
few moments more we emerged from the artificial brilliancy of 
this light into the sunlight reflected on the sea. The sudden 
effect is stunning to the sight, but it happily blinded us for a 
few minutes to the fact that we were a mass of clay and dirt 
from head to foot, and in a state utterly inappropriate to a pro- 
longed march through Coventry. 

Connected with the Abbot’s Cliff Tunnel is another great 
work, a sea-wall about a mile in length, and thirty-seven feet 
wide within the parapet. Upon this platform the line is carried 
along the base of the cliff, affording the travellers a view of the 
sea. Passing what was the Rounddown Cliff, you enter the 
Shakspeare ‘Tunnel, three quarters of a mile long, cut through 
the Shakspeare Cliff, and the line terminates upon another 
raised esplanade with a further view of the sea. The débris of 
the Rounddown Cliff occupy a large area of the beach extend- 
ing far into the sea. They are being levelled so as to form a 
platform of nearly six acres, which the company will use 
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joining chapel. 


could not have been more ex- 
actly confined to the required 
distance. The difficulty lay in 
apportioning the powder to the 
line of least resistance ; and it 
1s remarkable how equal in de- 
gree was Its action in every part. 
Although where the horizontal 
line from the projecting surface 
to the point at which the re- 
quired level surface would be 
attained was longest (that is 
to say, sixty feet long), as many 
as thirty barrels of gunpowder 
were deposited; and although 
where that line was shortest 
only half a barrel was placed, 
the effect on the required level 
surface was in each case the 
same. 45,000 yards of cliff, 
weighing about 90,000 tons, 
was detached, and the surface 
that remained is so nearly level, 
that a very little trimming 
would make it smooth. The 
debris do not extend so far into 
the sea as in the case of the 
Rounddown Cliff. There was 
a kind of pit about 70 feet deep which was first filled, and some 
idea of the weight of the falling mass may be formed from the 
fact that the beach (shingle) was in different places actually forced 
out into the sea. Boards fixed in the beach were carried up- 
wards of 30 feet out of their straight line. In the case of the 
Rounddown blast there was much delay, but in this case only 
five minutes elapsed from the firing of the fusee by Mr. Hodges 
and the explosion. The shock on the cliff was very severe, 
nearly approaching to that of an earthquake. Many persons 
were thrown down, and some very timid ones knocked down 
several ladies in their rush to escape. The noise frightened 
some carriage horses, which ran away, but without accident. 
It is a remarkable evidence of the accuracy of the previous cal- 
culations, that only one noise of explosion was heard, the elec- 
tric fluid performed its office so well and so instantaneously; in 
fact, it would require an infinitesimal division of time to mark 
the lapse of it in the ignition of the different chambers of 
powder. It is also satisfactory to know that every deposit of 
powder out of the fifteen exploded. The only unfortunate cir- 
cumstance in the affair was the fog or mist that obscured the 
view. The best view was had from the boats near the cliff. 
Those above and those in the steam vessels lying off could see 
nothing at all of the blast. The greatest credit is due to the 
gentlemen engaged, — Mr. Cubitt, the general engineer of the 
line; Mr. Wright, the resident ope and actual superin- 
tendent of the operation, and Mr. Hodges, by whom the prac- 
tical part was managed. The latter gentleman’s simple and in- 
genious invention for discharging the batteries saved much 
time and suspense. 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY’S CHAPEL AT WINDSOR. 


| HE extensive nature of the repairs and improve- 
\ ments, which are to be commenced in the interior 
of St. George’s Chapel immediately after Easter, 
will render it necessary to close that sacred edifice 
for a period, it is expected, of upwards of three 
weeks, and perhaps for even a longer time than 
that, in order that no unnecessary delay may occur 
to defer the completion of the work. Her Ma- 
jesty has just been most graciously pleased to give 
permission, upon the application of the dean and 
canons of the royal chapel of St. George, for 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel to be used for the pur- 
pose of the performance of divine worship during 
the period which will be occupied by the workmen in the ad- 
The last time public worship was celebrated 
in Wolsey’s Chapel was in the reign of James II. (now up- 
wards of 150 years ago), who, upon his accession to the throne, 
in 1685, had this magnificent building converted into a chapel, 
where mass was performed with unusual pomp and splendour. 
Verrio (several of whose paintings still adorn the ceilings of 
many of the apartments at Windsor Castle) was engaged by 
that monarch to execute a richly emblazoned and ornamented 
ceiling; but this, including the superb stained windows and all 
the internal decorations, was shortly afterwards wholly destroyed 
by a mob, during a popular commotion, which 
was occasioned in consequence of the sovereign 
having given a public entertainment at Windsor 
to the nuncio of the pope. 

It remained in the state in which it was thus 
left until the reign of George lII.; and that 
monarch having determined upon a royal ceme- 
tery being constructed underneath the building, 
an excavation to the depth of fifteen feet was 
made in the chalk foundation, and of the length 
and width of the building. Inthe mausoleum are 
deposited the bodies of the following illustrious 
members of the royal family: —the Princess 
Amelia, the Princess Charlotte, Queen Charlotte, 
the Duke of Kent, George 1I., the Duke of 
York, George IV., and William IV. It may be 
observed that the royal tomb-house (which was 
erected by Henry VIII. as a burial place for 
himself and his successors) was intended to be 
appropriated to a similar purpose by Charles I, ; 
but the civil war breaking out (when it was plun- 
dered by the republican army), the design was 
abandoned. Cardinal Wolsey obtained a grant 
of the chapel from Henry VLI., it having been 
in a neglected state for seyeral years previously. 
This proud prelate, with the same profusion of 
expense by which all the public acts of his life 
were distinguished, began, immediately after- 
wards, to prepare it for hisown mausoleum. The 
confiscation of his property, however, soon after 
took place, and the building then again reverted 
to the crown. 
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THE EXPLOSION AT WAL- 
THAM ABBEY. 


The absorbing interest felt 
in this deplorable catastro- 
phe, some particulars of 
which appeared in our late 
edition of last week, has 
spread through the country. 
The noise caused by the ex- 
plosion was heard at the dis- 
tance of thirty-five miles. 


Adams: Lives in a cottage 
about 150 yards from “the 
corning-house. About ten 
minutes past three saw Mr. 


Sadd going across the mea- 


dows to the corning-house, 


and saw him enter. . Be. 


lieves that was the hour, but 


The report was heard much 
further in a north-west di- 
rection than in any other, 
the wind being favourable to 
the transmission of sound in 
that direction. The quan- 
tity of gunpowder in the 
place at the time is supposed 
to have exceeded 4C00 lbs. 
in weight, and the amount 
of property destroyed is es- 
timated at nearly 12,0002. 
The mills are literally a heap 
of ruins, as our illustration 
shows. It having been an- 
nounced that the inquest on 
the bodies of the deceased 
would take place at ten 
o'clock on Saturday, a large 
concourse of persons had as- 
sembled at the station-house, 
the place fixed on for the 
purpose, long before the 
hour appointed for com- 
mencing the proceedings ; 
and when the’coroner (Mr. 


she had no clock. He had 
scarcely got in when she 
heard the first report. The 
second blew out the window 
and split the door. She 
looked out and saw No. 1. 
corning-house in a blaze, and 
directly after Mr. Finlay 
came down and rang the bell. 
That is all she knew about 
the occurrence. Benjamin 
Stroud, labourer in the pow- 
der-mills: Saw all the de- 
ceased, with the exception of 
Mr. Sadd, alive about ten 
minutes after one on Thurs- 
day. Saw them at the one 
o'clock call, when they went 
on their way to corning- 
house No. 2., where the 

were employed. About three 
o’clock he heard an explo- 
sion. He ran out, and saw 
nothing but a cloud of 
smoke, but when it cleared 
away he saw the building 
was gone, and knew the con- 
sequences, Went to the 
ruins, and saw part of the 


RUINS OF THE POWDER MILLS AT WALTHAM ABBEY, SKETCHED ON THE SPOT. 


Lewis) and jury made their appearance, 
to excess. Mr. Jessop of Waltham 
citor to the Crown, was in attendance to watch the proceed- 
ings on behalf of Government. The Coroner having shortly 
r entioned the nature of the occasion, and the points which 
they would have to try, he proceeded to call various wit- 
nesses. Henry Castell, a labourer employed in the mixing- 
house: Knew all the deceased. The bodies which the jury 
had seen he believed to be their bodies. He could give 
uo information as to their death, but heard an explosion some- 
where about three o’clock on Thursday last, 
l ain’s Island, a quarter of a mile from’ the building that was 


the place was crowded 
Abbey, Deputy-soli- 


when he was at | 
| to three. 


blown up. All the deceased answered the call at one o'clock, 
after which they went in the direction of the corning-house. 
Robert Walker, carpenter, in the storekeeper’s office; Saw all 
the deceased alive on Thursday, at one o’clock, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Sadd. It was usual for witness to call the names 
over at one, and he did so himself on that day. ‘The reason 
why Mr. Sadd did not answer to his name was, that he was a 
master workman. ‘The whole of the men who answered to 
their names he saw going up the walk to the corning-house, 
but no further. The six men who were killed were working 
in No, 2. corning-house. Heard the explosion about a quarter 
Went to the spot and the saw the ruins. Sarah 


body supposed to be that of James Luce. William Adams, 
workman in No. 1. corning-house, deposed that the deceased 
Sadd was.master workman, Essex was frame-house or caliing- 
house man, Luck was pressman, Cole was, te h 
Newland was superintending as foreman h: 2 - poe 
Dudley and Brown were corn-house men, the ai oin 
Bratsman’s duty at the corning-house. Did not recollect see- 
ing the deceased alive that day, but they were generally em- 
8 ing-house. Witness was himself in 
ployed at No. 2. corning EAOa SURM i 
No. 1. corning-house on hursday af ER i r. Austin 
and Robert Dickson, when the first exp osion took place, which 
shook the building he was 1D. Immediately he said, “ That 
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Waltham Abbey, on the southern side. 
sions have taken place between 1801 and the present time, but 
the buildings blown up were small water-mills, containing but 
a very small quantity of powder, and that in an unfinished state, 
of that description known as green charges, so that the force 
was but slight compared to what it would have been in a more 


el 


is an explosion; let us make our escape.” He ran_ out and 
was followed by Mr. Austin and Robert Dickson. He looked 
back over his shoulder, and saw the fire coming in torrents 
from the house he had left, which} blew up in about a third of a 
minute afterwards, and he saw Mr. Austin. When about 
fifteen yards from the house, he turned about and saw a board 
knock Mr. Austin down. In a few minutes afterwards he 
went to the ruins, and saw the shoulders and arms of a man 
whom he thought to be Luck. He saw another man, whom he 
took to be Newland, in the reeling-house. The other five men 
were thrown over the river, and he did not see them. Saw 
Sadd about eight minutes before the explosion, when he left 
him going towards the corning-house, where he had previously 
told him he was going. Has been employed in the powder- 
mills thirty-seven years. Cross-examined by Mr. Jessop: Be- 
lieved Sadd said he was going to meet Captain Tulloh at the 
corning-house. During the whole period that he had been 
employed there had never known but of one explosion attended 
with loss of life. This took place in 1811, when eight lives 
were lost. There was nothing unusual in the rapidity of the 
works. Had often worked at No. 2. corning-house himself, 
and knew it to be an old-fashioned house with nothing modern 
about it. Every precaution was taken to prevent accidents. 
Visitors going to see the machinery had goloshes put on 
their feet. Sadd generally went to that place once a day, so 
did Captain Tulloh and Mr. Austin. The machinery was ex- 
amined once or twice a week, and the cog-wheel soaped to 
prevent friction. Was engaged ina building where machinery 
had been lately erected for granulating powder on a new 
system. This machine was introduced at the expense of Go- 
vernment, and for the purpose of saving human life. It was 
being conducted under the superintendence of Captain Tulloh. 
The works were always carried on while he had been in the 
Ordnance employment in the same way that they were when 
the deceased met their deaths. They could not have worked 
hurriedly, for they were making rifle powder, which required a 
a slower process than the common description of powder. 
Every precaution was used to prevent accidents. Visitors 
coming to inspect the gunpowder mills were always supplied 
with goloshes, which they put on their feet when they entered 
the building to prevent the possibility of the introduction of 
grit or sand. Indeed, ever since Captain Tulloh had had the 
superintendence, nothing could exceed the care or attention 
that was paid to prevent accidents. So satisfied was he with 
the precautions, that he (witness) should not have the slight- 
est objection to work in the same mill, under the same man- 
agement, were the works rebuilt.. He was persuaded that 
there were fewer accidents at the Waltham Abbey powder- 
mills than at any mills in the country. There might have been 
about 1500 pounds of powder in the reel-house, 500 pounds 
in the corning-house, and 2000 pounds in the press-house. 
Mr. Thomas Austin deposed that he was superintendent of 
the machinery at the mills. He inspected the machinery once 
a month, under the direction of the commanding engineer. 
The last time he inspected it was on the Monday week previous 
to the explosion, when it was found to be in its usual working 
state. He heard no complaints from the men at the time, 
although it was their duty to shut off the machine whenever 
anything defective appeared in it, and to report the fact to the 
proper authorities. On the day of the explosion witness had 
gone up to the granulating mills, by the direction of Captain 
Tulloh, to take the dimensions for a sliding-clutch, a technical 
term for an instrument to throw the gear out of work when it 
was found to be out of order. In his opinion, there was no 
possibility of increasing the speed of the machinery in No. 2. 
house, where the unfortunate occurrence took place. He 
(witness) had been in the service since 1807, and never knew so 
much care taken as while it had been under Captain Tulloh. 
It was impossible for the machinery to go too fast without the 
men immediately knowing it. Captain George St. Vincent 
Whitmore, commanding the Royal Engineers, deposed to the 
fact that a formal report was made to his office monthly of the 
state of the machinery, and the report he received on the 3d in- 
stant was perfectly satisfactory. This witness corroborated the 
evidence of Mr. Austin. Captain Alexander Thomas Tulloh, 
Royal Artillery, and inspector of the Royal Gunpowder Esta- 
blishment at Waltham Abbey, deposed’ that he was in the 
corning-house No. 2. almost the whole of the day previous to 
the explosion, when everything appeared to be in working 
order, and the men had no complaints to make to him, although 
he repeatedly inquired if they had any. Had made an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Sadd to meet him on the very day the explosion 
took place, and was only prevented doing so by his being 
obliged to remain at home to write an official letter, Had 
never heard any complaint from Mr. Sadd of the men not 
doing enough work, and there was no reason in a government 
concern to do anything in a hurry, as might be the case in a 
merchant’s concern, where an order might require to be made 
up within a given time. He considered that an electric shock 
in passing through might have ignited the powder. Colonel 
James Cockburn, director of the Royal Laboratory at Wool- 
wich, corroborated the evidence of Captain Tulloh and Captain 
Whitmore as to the satisfactory state of the machinery, and the 
precautionary measures taken to prevent accident. t was his 
duty to inspect the machinery and premises Reneccaly: The 
Rey. John Lewis Capper, resident clergyman of Waltham, 
had frequently visited the powder mills, and deposed to the 
precautions which were taken to prevent accidents. These 
precauticns were so excellent, that he never felt the slightest 
timidity in passing through the works. This closed the evi- 
dence. he coroner then briefly addressed the jury, who re- 
tired for a few minutes, and then returned with a verdict of 
“ Accidental death,” accompanied by an expression of their 
unanimous and decided opinion that ‘the manufactory appears 
to have been conducted by Captain Tulloh, the inspector, with 
every possible precaution for the safety of the men employed 
under his superintendence. The deceased were all married 
men. Mr. Sadd has left a widow and one child; John New- 
Jand, a widow and eight children, most of them, however, are 
grown up; Edward Essex, a widow and two grown up chil- 
dren; James Cole, a widow and four children; James Luck, a 
widow and one child; John Budly, a widow and one child; 
and Samuel Brown, a widow and two children, ‘The inter. 
ment of the bodies, with the exception of that of Mr. Sadd, 
which was removed to a family burial-ground at some distance, 
took place on Saturday afternoon, at fiye o'clock, in the parish 
churchyard. An immense number of persons assembled to 
witness the solemn scene, and a feeling of the deepest sorrow 
for the fate of the unfortunate men filled the minds of all pre- 
Sent. 
_ The first explosion that took- place at these mills happened 
in the spring of the year 1801, when nine men and four horses 
were destroyed. The men in this case were for the most part 
married men, whose wives and families, we are happy to say, 
were all Pensioned off by the Government. ‘The spot where 
this explosion took place was within a very few yards of the 
building which exploded on Thursday last. The second explo- 
X sion took place in 1811, when eight men and several horses 
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swere destroyed. The families of the deceased were in this case 
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In the course of his lordship’s address he said — 


“His Hon. Opponent had found fault with the term Con- 
Servative, as used by his (Lord Itendlesham’s) friends, and 
said that it implied that all the other parties were destructive. 
He (Lord Rendlesham) believed that Mr. Adair was right, 
though the term destructive was not applicable to the old Whig, 
but to the Chartists and Whig- Radicals. (Loud cheers.) The 
Whigs had ceased to exist as a party; the good old Whig had 
become a Conservative; while the “ Whigs, or something more,” 
had joined the ranks of the Chartists, the Radicals, the Socialists, 
or the Anti-Corn Law League. (Loud cheers.) If his Hon. 
Opponent did not like the term ‘destructive applied to him or 
his party, he would give them one of a milder term, but equally 


finished state. In none of the minor explosions were any lives 
lost. Horses have since been discontinued, and the works are 
now carried on by means of machinery. 
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the foundations of the constitutions of 
cheers.) He was sure that if ever this country was cursed 
with a Whig-Radical Government, the institutions of the 
country would be destroyed, one after the other, until they, 


‘ Like the baseless fabric of 
Left not a wreck behind.’ 


(Cheers.) If they should elect him as their representative, he 
would serve them with fidelity, zeal, and to the best of the 
abilities it had pleased God to give him.” 

The above is of the true hustings web of the old school. 
There is plenty of calling of names in it, scolding being by 
all parties held as the emanation of true patriotism: he who 
can best abuse his rival, being, without doubt, the fittest 
champion of the liberties of Englishmen. We think, how- 
ever, that Lorn RENDLESHAM is in some error as to the 
blending and disappearance of the Whigs into other parties, 
There never was a time in which the mere badges of party 
were less vaunted, or attracted less mental attention than at 
the present. The fact is— and that fact is preached to us 
by the hoarse voice of national suffering — we must forego 
the battle of words, and come to the consideration of 
The doings of Parliament prove this. The time is 
gone when men could make “listening senates hang upon 
their lips,” if for continuous hours they could only pour 
forth a stream of glittering eloquence, the principal point of 
the speaker being self— self — self, to his utter recklessness 
of public utility. This sign of our times was manifested 
very strongly on a late occasion, in the speech of Mr. 
CHARLES BULLER on systematic and extended colonisation 
as a relief of national distress. As a contemporary has 
sensibly observed — 
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Part I., in a rich illuminated Wrapper, will be ready for delivery on 
the 30th of the present month. 
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EDUCATION. —THE RUSSELL RESOLUTIONS. 

Lorp Jons RUSSELL has laid ten resolutions before Par- 
liament relative to the education of children in factories, and 
to these resolutions SIR JAMES GRAHAM has promised to 
give his “ best attention.” 

Within this past week various meetings of various bodies 
of the Established and Dissenting Church have been held 3 
and it is with pain that we feel ourselves called upon to 
condemn the spirit that has animated too many of them. 
The parties prove that there is no measure capable of con- 
tenting them. We arrive at this forlorn fact, that, if their 
several objections are to have equal weight, we can have no 
new law upon the subject whatever. The education of the 
poor must still remain a standing theme for the Christian 
world to discuss, generations in the meantime rising and 
passing away, and suffering ; and, what is worse, committing 
all the evils of which ignorance is so fruitful a parent. 

What, then, is left to us in this dilemma? What, as 
ardently desiring to rescue the great mass of the people 
from a blighting, brutalising condition, remains to us but to 
implore every party to lay by something of its objections, 
its prejudices, its hostility. There must, upon all hands, be 
some concession: “to do a great right,” there must be some 
little sacrifice from all bodies. This is inevitable, unless all 
we are to hear of the education of the people is still to be 
declamation on the subject, the people meanwhile con- 
tinuing in a state of mental darkness. 

—<o— 
EAST SUFFOLK ELECTION. 

Whilst we write, the contest here is raging. We are 
never disposed to scan too curiously the eloquence of the 
hustings, considering the words from candidate to candidate 
are nothing more than as a hearty sparring-match; that 
when the due time is arrived, the parties will take off their 
gloves, shake hands, and be as good friends as ever. The 
exhibition was principally for the amusement of the mob of 
lookers-on ; and to amuse the mob, the greatest hits were re- 
ceived and given. 

With this observance, we nevertheless think that Lorp 
RENDLESHAM has behaved with a simplicity passing the 
simplicity of candidates. He said, and apparently with an 
air of self-esteem for the act, that “he had not canvassed a 
single tenant without having first obtained the landlord’s per- 
mission.” Truly, a most dainty compliment to the consti- 
tuency of East Suffolk! And so the soul of the voter is in 
the breeches’ pocket of his landlord. The man himself who 
is to swear that he votes without favour or bias — he is only 
to vote upon his “landlerd’s permission!” He is to exer- 
cise the freedom or an Englishman, if his “landlord ” be 
agreeable, Will Lorp RENDLEstAm point out to us where 
all this, or any part thereof, is written in the great charter? 
What mischievous unseen spirit was it, standing at his lord- 
ship’s elbow, that counselled him to such disclosure? The 
voter, then, is the tongue-tied slave of the man to whom he 
pays hard pounds for rent? He may be blue or yellow, but 
then it must be “ by the kind permission,” as is sometimes 
written in the playbills, of the landlord who owns him. 
After the elector, thus allowed, has given his vote, he may 
drink and drink the health of his representative ; and, when 
quite drunk, may shout, “ Britons never shall be slaves!” — 
and all from the liberality and goodness of his landlord. 

If any of the electors believed they had monitors in their 
own consciences, LORD RENDLEsHAM has, we think, dis- 
abused them of the prejudice. hey have no heart, no prin- 
ciples, no brains. All these matters are wholly and unre- 
servedly vested in—their landlord! Should Lorp Rex- 
DLESHAM prove victorious, he will be gazetted — “ Returned 


for East Suffolk by — a landlord!” 


things. 


“ The way in which the proposition was received was re- 
markable on several accounts. No secret was made that it 
opened up new ideas to many, whose reflections will be of use 
hereafter. The once sneering and riotous Commons listened 
to a very long speech as if they desired to understand its mat- 
ter, and to do what was for the best. ‘They did the same with 
Lorp Asutey’s speech on ignorance, with Sir James GRA- 
HAM’s measure on education. In fact, the colonisation debate 
was one among others that proved a salutary change in the 
temper of the Honourable House: they discourage party fights 
rather than look on like a ring of spectators in a cockpit; and 
they deal with grave and momentous questions as if they really 
felt them to be so.” 


When Lord REeNpLEsHAM declares “the good old Whig 
to have become a Conservative,” we presume he alludes to 
those two triumphant evidences of conversion, SIR FRANCIS 
Borpetrr and Lorp BroucHam. We think Str Francis 
pretty safe in the creed adopted in his old age ; but we would 
earnestly advise the candidate not to count too securely upon 
Brovucuam. Sure it is his lordship departed for Paris a 
few days since a stanch Conservative; but then, who can 
answer for what a Boulogne steamer may in a few days 
bring back? Neither are we aware of any Whig having 
joined either Chartists or Socialists, as his lordship averred; 
but then his lordship had to make a speech; he had to pelt 
his opponent, and was not very particular as to the mis- 
siles. 

After Lornp RenpLESHAM spoke, Mr. ADAIR, and as we 
again and again disdain all party politics (as such), resolving 
to take what we conceive to be good, and to praise what we 
conceive to be true, no matter by whom offered or by 
whom uttered, we shall proceed to notice a paragraph in the 
speech of his lordship’s opponent. 

« At the general election (said Mr. Adair), the present mi- 
nistry came before the country as the friends to the agricultural 
body, and they did it with 137 out of 159 county members re- 
turned, almost without exception, to support the then existing 
Corn Laws. And how did they act? Things went on very 
well for a time; the agriculturists, and the country generally, 
trusting to Sir Robert Peel, who, on the 14th of March, 1839, 
had declared that no alteration should be attempted — who, in 
1841, said that no one would stand forward more than he in 
defence of the existing Corn Law : and who aa the same 
declaration to his constituents at Tamworth. He (Mr. Adair) 
now arraigned Sir Robert Peel for having kept bad faith with 
the agricultural interest. (Cheers.) He arraigned him for 
having, to gratify a wanton lust of power, plunged the country 
into yet deeper evils than those which were existing at the time 
he was called into power. (Cheers.) He arraigned him for 
having obtained the reins of the Government by false pre- 
tences (loud cheers), and continuing in the Government by 
false pretences (renewed cheers); and if any politician was 
liable to the operation of the statute of frauds, he did say, em- 
phatically, that to that statute Sir Robert Peel had become ob- 
noxious.” (Renewed cheering. ) 

All this sounds well, and some of it may be true; not for 
that reason, by-the-bye, would it necessarily sound better 
upon the hustings. Nevertheless there is in the above a 
mixture of the true with the false. We have no doubt that 
Sır Rozert Peet himself believes that if, before the gene- 
ral election, his corn and tariff measures had been promul- 
gated, he would not have had the overpowering majority he 
is now possessed of. Nevertheless, he would have had a 
majority. The country was tired out by the vacillation, 
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the weakness in fact, by the want of habits of business, that 
too frequently distinguished the last Cabinet, PEEL might 
have been called upon to fight a harder fight ; nevertheless, 
we think the victory would have been with him. Well, Sır 
Roserr is prime minister; and he comes to the Commons 
with measures so liberal in their application, that they win 
the forced applause of his Opponents, and startle, nay, almost 
strike aghast, many of his old Supporters. In a word, Sm 
RoBeERT, in one session (it was his own boast, and he was 
justified in uttering it) did more for the advancement of 
the principle of free trade than the late Cabinet during the 
whole period of its government, As for the various frauds 
and treasons upon which Mr, ADAIR arraigns the Premier, 
why, should the accuser be returned for East Suffolk, he 
will have a capital opportunity for impeachment. 

But, then, the hustings and the House of Commons are 
two places. On the one the gypsey slang of patriotism will 
pass ; in the other, there are two many quick-witted people 
to cry out “ counterfeit.” 


—_ 3 CO 


THE COMMON SENSE OF LAW. 


Our readers may remember that when LORD CAMPBELL 
introduced his Bill for the simplifying of conveyances, to 
the saving of almost endless tautology, and consequently to 
the saving of considerable expense, we Were induced to 
give our humble mead of praise to the measure, at the same 
time that we dissented from eé¥tain misinterpretations put 
upon the learned Lord’s Bill by our giant contemporary, 
the “ Times,” who has returned to the subject, and we are 
happy to find without that spirit of ridicule avd depreciation 
which deformed its previous opinions. The “Pimes” now 
advocates brevity. 


“ The only objection, howéver (says our contemporary), we 
can anticipaté is from the cients themselves. T hey may say 
that they desire brevity merely for thé sake of economy, and: 
that if an attorney’s bill is to be as hédvy for a shórt ása long 
deed, the change would not better thems ‘To this we may 
reply, that it may be said of attorneys’ bills) as it hag been of 
taxes, “it is their nature, like lead, to be heavy.’ Wher the 
expenses of a legal education with its conéomitants are taken 
into consideration, it must bë evident that fo insure a body of 
Professional men well qualified by attainments and integrity to 
serve the public, 


excessive, is, we apprehend, sufficiently apparent from this fact, 
that, with the exception of the leading barristers and attorneys, 
the number of those who are able to retire with a very moderate 
fortune is very small.” 


Allowing this to be true, how will it bear against the 
justice of Lord Campbell’s measure? Let us presume that 
the rewards of attorneys are not great. Why is it so? 
Simply because the profession of the law, like every other 
profession, is over-stocked ; and therefore the business 
is inevitably shared out in smaller and smaller parcels, 
But with these rewards what has the world at large to 
do? Is the community to be taxed by tautology in 
the guise of common sense and justice, to swell the profits 
ofa class? Is an absurdity to continue, and to generate 
absurdity (the inevitable course of folly and error), to 
make the trade of attorney a more thriving business ? 
As for the “ expense of a legal education,” on the part of 
solicitors, we are not inclined to rate it as inevitably enor- 
mous, from the general examples of extraordinary attain- 
ment that have come to our knowledge. We have heard of 
attorneys retiring in the amplitude of fortune to their otium 
cum dignitate and their pineries—men who had not quite 
the education of a Locke or the genius of a Bacon. It may 
certainly be necessary that solicitors should know all the 
forms of the craft; and doubtless many do know them as 
well as the spider knows every filament of its web; but we 
have met with those who, like the spider, deemed that web 
their whole world ;— the only place where they could live, 
move, (catch flies), and have their being. 


a 


ILLNESS OF THE Dure. oF Sussex. — We regret to state 
that the Duke of Sussex is labouring under a dangerous com- 
plication of diseases. Bulletins have been issued daily. On 
Wednesday evening Dr. Chambers, Dr. Holland, and Mr. 
Copeland, met at Kensington Palace, and held a consultation, 
after which the following bulletin was issued : — “ His Royal 
Highness’s symptoms have assumed a more unfavourable cha- 
racter. There has been much general oppression during the 
day, which has considerably increased during the evening. 


(Signed) W. F. Cuamsras, H. Hotranp, T. Coreranp. 
Kensington Palace, Wednesday, Nine P. a, 
April 19. 1843.” 


On Thursday the following bulletin was issued ;— His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex has passed a restless 
night, but is in no respect worse this morning.” A copy of 
the bulletin was immediately sent to her Majesty at Bucking- 
ham Palace, according to the daily practice. ` Considerable ap- 
prehension must be entertained vs to the result, 


On Thursday night the following bulletin was issued :— 
“ There is no improvement in his Royal Highness’s state since 
the morning.” 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, and the Duke of Cambridge, paid 
visits in the afternoon to the royal sufferer. Nearly the whole 
of the diplomatic corps, Sir Robert Peel, and most of the 
Ministers in town, as well as about three hundred of the chief 
nobility and gentry, called in the course of the day to inquire 
after the health of his Royal Highness. y ; 

Drs. Holland and Chambers remained in attendance on his 
Royal Highness during the night. 
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: ARENI | his Royal Highness ; 
there must be sufficient pecuniary inducement | Marck the Soth, 1940, 


held out ; and that the present inducement is not, on the whole, 
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DEATH OF 
THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 


We regret to announce the demise of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex. The melancholy event took place at a 
quarter pastjtwelve o’clock on Friday afternoon, at which time 
his Royal Highness breathed his last. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge was the only relative of his Royal Highness present. 

His Royal Highness, who was stil] sensible, expressed a 
wish that his servants, by whom his Royal Highness was 
greatly respected and beloved, should be called up to take 
their leave of him. They accordingly repaired to the pain- 
ful scene — for it was now but too evident that the minutes 
of the Duke’s life were numbered. When the servants en- 
tered the room, he made an effort to speak, but the effort 
failed him — he could not articulate—and in a few seconds 
his Royal Highness was no more. 

His Royal Highness Prince Avcustrus FREDERICK was 
the ninth child and fifth son of his Majesty George the 
Third, and was born the 27th of January, 1773, being, con- 
sequently, seventy years and somewhat less than three 
months old at the time of his death. His titles, besides the 
Ducal one, were Earl of Inverness, and Baron of Arklow ; 
he was a Knight of the Garter, a Knight of the Thistle, 
Grand Cross of Hanover, and a Privy Councillor ; High 
Steward of Plymouth, Ranger of St: James’s and Hyde 
Parks, Colonel of the Hon. Artillery Company, Grand 
Master of the United Order of Freemasons of England and 
Wales, President of the Society of Arts, afd an Official 
Trustee of the British and Hunterian Museums: 

The Duxe or Sussex was twice married, althoti#h neither’ 
of the marriages received the sanction of the Royal Marriage 
Act — first to Lady Augusta de Ameland Miray, at Rome, 
im April, 1793, and in London, Dee. 5. 1793, which mar- 
riage was declared null by the Prerogative Court int August 
following: The issue of this martitge’ are, Sir Augustus 
D'Este, born January 13. 1794) and Ellen Augusta, Ma- 
demoisellé D'Este, born August 11. 1801, Lady Augusta 


Murray súvived her separation from her illustrious hus- |: 


band watil March, 1830. The Duke’s second wife, Lady 
Cecilia Gore, daughter of the second Earl of Arran, survives 
she was created Duchess of Inverness, 


——S 
POLICE. 

Worsuir STREET. — A VETERAN. — Nicholas Laecken, a 
venerable old man, whose scattered locks were frosted by ninety 
winters’ hard usage, was brought up before Mr. Bingham, 
charged with begging. From his age and infirmities he was 
unable to stand up in the dock. A constable of the N division 
stated that he had found the prisoner in Charles Square, Hox- 
ton, begging. He pulled off his hat whenever any respectable 
looking person passed by him, and he (the witness) saw one 
gentleman give him a penny. He took him into custody, and 
on his person he found 1s. 23d, On being asked to give an ac- 
count of himself, the prisoner (who is a Frenchman, and who 
spoke English rote imperfectly) addressed the bench in his 
native language. e said that he was nearly ninety years of 
age, and was an officer in the army of N apoleon throughout the 
whole campaign of 1812. He was at Russia during the dread- 
ful retreat of the French army from Moscow, and was one of 
the few that was fortunate enough to escape the terrible trials 
of that memorable period. Although he had suffered the most 
awful privations which hunger, cold, and the sword had entailed, 
his manly ardour and robust constitution enabled him to tri- 
umph over all his misfortunes, He continued in the army of 
Napoleon throughout his brilliant successes, until 1815, when 
Buonaparte was defeated by the Duke of Wellington at Wa- 
terloo. From political causes he was obliged to leave France 
the same year that saw the man that at one time ruled the 
destinies of nearly half the world, transported as an exile to St. 
Helena. He came to England, where he gradually declined, 
from step to step, into abject poverty, and had never been able 
since to return to France. Mr. Grove, the gaoler, said that he 
could scarcely be considered a beggar, but rather a kind of pen- 
sioner, who was chiefly supported by the regular contributions 
of a few charitable individuals, Mr. Bingham addressed the 
prisoner in the French language; and in a tone of great kind- 
ness and consideration, he endeavoured to’ impress upon him the 
illegality of begging, and recommended him to go into the 
Spitalfields’ workhouse, where he would be taken every care of. 
The prisoner said that he had neyer applied to such a place, but 
would be glad to go there, if he were to receive food and 
lodging. The magistrate then gave directions to the officers of 
the court to have him taken proper care of. 

MARLBOROUGH Srreet.— Resenting A REFLECTION. — 
Thomas Nicholas, an Irish labourer, was charged with breaking 
a looking-glass of the value of 5/. in the house of Mr. Jen- 
nings, No. 100. Quadrant, Regent 


Street.” The details of the 
case were so ludicrous, that Mr. Maltby and every one present 
were convulsed with laughter. 


Mr. Jennings stated that he 
had employed a builder, who had that morning sent the de- 
fendant to his house to 


make some necessary repairs. The 
defendant, about seven o’clock in the morning, while he was 
watching him (as he otherwise would not have believed any 
man could be such a fool), seeing in the room in which he was 
working his own reflection in a large looking-glass door, ex- 
claimed, “ Arrah, by St, Patrick, and me masther told me he 
only sent one man, and there’s. another; and he’s got me ham- 
mer, — Pll have a shy at him ;” suiting the action to the word, 
he smashed the imaginary personage and: the glass at the same 
time. The value of the glass was about 10/., but he had only 
laid it at 57. Mr. Maltby inquired of the defendant how long 
he had been employed by_his present master? Defendant: 
Only this morning. Mr, Maltby: A very pretty beginning. 
How can you pay for the damage you have done, and how do 
you account for it? The defendant replied, that he had just 
been put on the job, as he expected, by himself, but seeing the 
other fellow looking at him, he struck against the glass and 
broke it. He could assure his Majesty that he thought it was 
another workman who had been put on the job that he was en- 
raged against, and also thought he had stolen his hammer. 
After being. locked up for some time, he was liberated, on the 
complainant accepting his wife’s promise to pay the amount off 
at 5s. per week. 

A Map TRAVELLER. — Thomas P. 


Seymour, No. 6. Golden 
Square, 


was charged with assaulling his wife and daughter ; 


sister, 
dress 
laughter), 

ceps myself 
company of my 


that Mr. 


the daughter is at present confined 
usage, 


assaulted 
severely, 
of the court, and 
accommodated with a seat, replied that he had been engaged in 
solving problems in logarithms, 
rule by which he was convinced 
the rest of 
King, a sur 
the sanity of Mr. 
say any thing as to hi 
him for three years. 
might form a volume 
other adventurers, when L 
follow him to America, 
had, compass in hand, and with no 
Red River to Montreal, through lakes and in 
Such an adventure had 
except by the Indians themselves. 
to-day, he had little doubt of his insa 
to pronounce an opinion until he h 
medical men. 


the daughter with a knife, 


afterwards asked what was going on, 


that Vince, 


the mathematicians were wrong by 1-280. 


eon, who was asked 


He had, however, 
for novelists. 


terminable forests. 


Mr. Maltby ordered 


his health before that day week, to which he stood remanded. 
CLERKENWELL, — On Tuesday Sarah Weed, a well-dressed 


young woman, 
and milliner, 
with having 


was charged by Samuel Knight, artificial florist 
of No. 19. Harrison Street, Gray’s Inn Road, 
stolen a cap front, and some artificial flowers, 


value 2s. 6d., undé the following circumstances : — The pro- 


secutor, a diminutive personage, 
left eye to hide 
he employed the prisoner as his forewoman, 
known her ten weeks, 
about to be married to 
yes, we were to have been married on Tuesday last. 
Combe: 

Plaintiff: 
were you too late? 
laugh ), 
behind time? 

church for mie. 
the clétgyman 
would not be 
married ? 


| he went with’ the prisoner to purchase ai valuable silk dress, 


with a green shade over his 
stated in a very flippant style, that 
and he had only 
Mr. Combe: Pray was not the prisoner 


a deformity, 


We were too ite {3 laugh). 
í Plaititi 
Mr. Combe: Wasit the prisoner or yourself that was 
Plaintiff: Te waeme. 


e: How were you to be 
He proceeded to’ state that 


bonnet, shawl» atid! other articles; including a handsome 


wedding ring, 
every thing to 
pointed on Tuesday, after leaving the church he determined to 


have a ‘‘jollification,” the same as if they had been married 
He arra 


nged with the prisoner and his sister, who was to act as 
bridesmaid, that they should meet 


all according to her 


own choice, 
keep up the 


and he provided 
“ weddi 


ng-day,” and being disap- 


at the church the following 


day to be married, but on the Wednesday the prisoner came to 


his house, 
his feelings could not bear, 
said, “ Miss Weed, you have deceived me — you have been 
trifling with my feelings, 
I have given you 
She refused, your worship. 
fused, your worship, and said she would pay me by instalments 
(laughter). 
have them to fret, and strut, and swell about in them with 
“ other fellows.” I 
woman was ever loved. 

her; but now I detested, 
prisoner joined). 
worship, was, 
intrusted her 
a friend of mine (now present), 
your worship ? 
she said, « 
He said, 

want to make a fool of that fellow, 
to get all out of him I could, and 
and me to get married in.” 
never intended to marry me; and she 
to Ben Staples, 
tor: But to come to the point 

few artificial flowers): she took 
in Harrison Street without my consent, and appropriated the 
money to her own use. 
of the property ? 
about, 
nothing 


«l 


” 
. 


entered the kitchen, and treated him coolly, which 
(Here he seemed affected.) I 


I beg you will return all the things 
as presents, unless you consent to haye me.” 
(Much excited.) She actually re- 
I said I would rather burn them than let her 
said to her that I once loved her better than 
Your worship, I worshipped, I adored 
I abhorred her (Jaughter, in which the 
What makes the matter still worse, your 
that on Tuesday last, after we left the church, I 
to walk home arm in arm with Benjamin Staples, 
and what do you think she did, 
Mr. Combe: I can’t say. Prosecutor: Why 
Ben, how do you like this dress, how does it look?” 
“ It became her well.” She replied, “ Ah! ] only 

Knight; I have been trying 
it will do very well for you 
She said she never liked me — she 
proposed to get married 
and turn me adrift (loud laughter). Prosecu- 
(producing a cap front and a 
those, and sold them to a lady 


Mr. Combe: Pray what is the value 
Prosecutor: Oh! it is not the value I care 
Mr. Combe: Then, I suppose, you would have said 


) about the affair if she had married you? Prosecutor: 
Why, no ; but I would have lectured her most 
ter). 


grossly (laugh- 


Mr. Combe: Pray how did you find all this out about 
the prisoner and Ben Staples? Prosecutev: Why, he came and 
told me; here he is to 
Staples come forward. 2 
forward and said, that as they were returning from church on 
‘Tuesday last, the prisoner said Knight was 
like him. A 
(witness and herself) could get married Claughter). 
Combe: Then you encouraged her? 
encouraged her. Mr. Combe asked the prisoner what she had 
to say to the charge? She replied that about three months ago 
she had a party, at which‘ the 
paid great attention to her, and he asked her for her “ com- 
an 
Kengiged ” to “ Muster Eddards? 


so much for her “ company,” that she “ gave up Eddards,” and 
walked and talked to « y 8 p , 


riage, and Tuesday Morning last was 


mony to take place, when she was to meet the parties at the 
church. She went there w 


the prosecutor, and waited 
did not arrive until it was 


not perform the ceremony that day. 
to the prosecutor’s house 


the same as if they had been Married, and it was agreed that 
they should go to church 


rove it. Mr. Combe: Then let Ben 
Ben Staples, a young man, here stepped 


& fool. She didn’t 
out of him, and they 

Mr. 
never 


She would get: all she could 


Staples: Ohy nos I 


Prosecutor was present, when he 
She refused; info 


rming him that she was already 
He pressed and teased her 


Muster Knight” until he purposed mar- 


appointed for the cere- 
ith a determination to get married to 

a considerable time for him, but he 
“too late,” and the clergyman would 
and kept up the “ wedding day” just 


on the following day and be married. 


would have married him then,” said the prisoner, “but his 


who was to be bridesmaid, came with such a dirty white 
on her, 


that I refused: to’ 


go to church with her (loud 
I keeps respectable 


company,” added the prisoner; 
always respettable, and I likes to keep the 
betterers, who keeps themselyes clean and 


respectable” (increased laughter). Mr. Combe: What do you 


say about the cap front 
his forewoman, and conducted his business, 

ait-a-crown, which I 
Prosecutor 
ness, and to sell goods, 
necessary, 


and artificial flowers? Prisoner: I was 
I sold them for 
spent for goods in his business. The 
admitted that he employed her to conduct his busi- 
receive money, and lay it out when 
Mr. Combe: I have nothing more to do with the 


Case. She is discharged, and you (to the prosecutor) may marry 


her if you like. 
heavens! No, 
and diamonds, 
| One!” 


Prosecutor (surprised and vehemently): Good 
your worship, not if her hair was hung with gold 
and she was worth 2000/. No, never, the “ false 
The prisoner then quitted the court. 


to her bed through his ill 
It appeared that upon some slight provocation he had 
cutting her scalp very 
The defendant, who first threw himself on the floor 


being 


and had succeeded in solving a 
Bright, Wood, and 
Mr. 
by Mr. Maltby his opinion of 
Seymour, replied that he could not at present 

S sanity, as until this week he had not seen 
passed through what 
He had gone out with 
ord Selkirk induced a number to 
but, finding the fallacy of the scheme, 
other guide, traversed from 


never to his knowledge been attempted, 
On Seeing the defendant 
nity, but would not wish 
ad consulted with other 
that the unhappy man 
should be sent in a coach to the Bridewell at Tothill-fields, and 
King and Dr. Davis should inquire into the state of 
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Barn, Brighton, and other fashionable places of resort have 
what is called their season, and Greenwich has likewise its 
season, which, though a very short, is an excessively merry one. 
Among the arrivals at Easter are persons of nearly every de- 
gree, and the departures are of the same promiscuous charac- 
ter. The commerce of Greenwich of course receives a very 
material impetus from this temporary influx of visitors; and it 
would astonish the East India Company itself to hear the 
business that is done in teas at nine pence a-head, while 
boiling water to parties bringing their own provisions is freely 
quoted at four-pence, If there should be any distress in the 
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GREENWICH FAIR. 


| gingerbread districts (wherever they may happen to be) the de- 
mand for the manufactured nut at Greenwich Fair is so exten- 
sive as to be capable of relieving any temporary pressure, while 
the toy and rattle trade comes in also for a share of the general 
commercial activity. 

We have no desire to show by black letter authority the 
origin of Greenwich Fair, nor need we go further back than 
our own boyhood for evidence that it is not now what it used to 
be. The mode of getting to it, in the first place, is quite 
altered. Instead of rushing to secure a place in a coach or a 


cart at the Elephant, it is now customary to take 
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| one of the numerous steamers put into commission for the 
day, under an extemporaneous captain, with a casual crew; or 
if a quicker mode of conveyance is desired, there js the rail- 
road, which will take you in twelve minutes after having 
remained perhaps for an hour at the station, through not having 
ascertained the exact hour of starting. 

The Fair itself, though shorn of much of its ancient splen- 
dour, has not lost all its attractions; and among these, Richard- 
son’s show is still paramount. In our younger days we can 


remember that the gentlemen of the band in the orchestra on 


a passage in | the outside were dressed in full canonicals, with mitres and 
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muslin”sleeves, impressing our minds with the idea that it was 
actually the right reverend bench of bishops, who were pufling 
away amid the clang of gongs, the roaring of wild beasts, and 


the ringing of bells at the Fair of Greenwich. The promenade | 
on the outside has been always a source of attraction, particu- | 
larly to those whose pockets would not allow them to “walk | 


up,” though assured of being “now in time” by an individual 
whose duty appears to consist in keeping off with a cane those 
who have no money, or are inclined to keep what they have, 
and handing up with an insinuating smile those who are ready 
to part with it. The broad glare of day-light is rather trying 
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for the costumes and the complexions of the corps dramatique, | 


while the constant demand upon their energies for “a dance,” 
is somewhat derogatory to their dignity. The hero in spangles 
and cotton velvet, who is about to talk of his baronial estates 
when the play begins, is compelled to form one in the same set 
with a comic countryman and the aristocratic villain who will 
in a few minutes be giving orders for the assassination of his 
rival, must put up with the practical jokes of the clown, or be 
whirled round in the giddy waltz by columbine. But the 
| performances are about to begin, so let us obey the direction of 
| the manager to “take your tickets.” There are three separate 


entrances for boxes, pit, and gallery, at three separate prices of 
sixpence, one shilling, and two shillings; but it is a curious 
fact, that pay for which place you may, and go in at which door 
you may, it is all the same when you have passed the check- 
taker. If any one in a peculiarly aristocratic mood expresses 
a wish to go to the boxes, he can pay his two shillings, but for- 
tunately for him, he will have the privilege of sitting in the 
gallery, for the “boxes” are only distinguished by being quite 
out of hearing, as far as relates to any thing the actors may 
utter. We entered Richardson’s on Tuesday last, and took our 
station in the front row, exactly opposite the hole in the baise, 
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which serves for a stage door, and not far from the space under 
the caravan, which, enclosed by four wheels instead of four 
walls, constitutes the green-room. While waiting for the piece 
to commence, we observed a man in a velvet tunic and black 
ringlets — who turned out to be the traitor of the drama — 
looking impatiently from the hole in the baise, and now and 
then stepping out, casting an anxious glance towards a side- 
door, opened at the end of the performance for the purpose of 
letting out those who had been “let in” by the money-taker. 
The impatience of “ the traitor” was evidently on the increase, 
and at length he rushed hastily forward, but almost imme- 
diately returned, carrying in his hand a brown pipkin, with two 
very thick slices of bread and butter over the top of it. He 
disappeared through the stage-door, and presently a young man 
in a black wig, a white skirt trimmed with gold, and red 
stocking tights, who turned out to be the favoured lover in 
the play, ran hastily down, exclaiming, “ Dick, Dick, make 
haste ; every body’s wanted for the Spanish dance:” upon 
which Dick “the traitor” burst furiously forth from the 
green baise, with his mouth full of bread and butter, 
muttering something about “allowing a fellow no time to 
get his tea,” and, following the “ favoured lover up-stairs, 
they were both in a few seconds figuring away in the Spanish 
dance on the outer platform. At length a detachment consist- 
ing of three from the orchestra outside jumped into the little 
box in front of the stage, and the strength of the company, reek- 
ing hot from the Spanish dance, came down “to do” the tra- 
gedy. The first scene consisted of a kitchen, with a dresser and 
a plate-rack in the back-ground, and two enormous hams de- 
pending from the ceiling. The “ traitor,” who was perhaps in 
better cue to enact the villain from the fact of his having been 
baffled of his tea, advanced to the front and expressed an inten- 
tion to take the life of some expected victim. Another indi- 
vidual with long ringlets (a sure sign of villany) then enters, 
and, without any apparent cause, the “ traitor” discloses all his 
plans to the other, who with an equal absence of cause expresses 
his readiness to take a part in them. They both bid each other 
“ farewell” very impressively, and ereunt at different sides, one 
changing the O. P. wing as he goes out, and the other doing 
the like with the P. S. wing, so that the scene of the dresser 
and two hams being drawn up, the stage represents a cloister- 
like apartment. The two villains who have just bid each other 
“ farewell” meet again in the new scene, and talk of expecting 
a victim. They retire at different sides, when a lady and gentle- 
man enter, saying they intend to stay there for the night, and 
instantly bidding each other a brief farewell, hurry towards dif- 
ferent apartments. The double bass in the orchestra begins to 
scrape, the two villains enter and grope about the Stage as if 
they could not see, though they seem not to have been incon- 
venienced by any want of light before. They then rush out, 
and re-enter with a bloody dagger and a cloak, which they 
throw down. The lady comes forward, screaming, takes up the 
cloak and dagger, when the two villains return and denounce 
her as a murderess. The scene now changes to the dresser and 
two hams, when the lover enters; but he had scarcely put his 
foot on the stage when a little girl appeared in front, carrying 
a white mug with one slice of bread and butter on the top, at 
which the lover kept all through the piece casting a wistful eye, 
his glance not being unmingled with reproach at the hand- 
maiden who had come so very late with it. The lover, how- 
ever, proceeds to talk of its being impossible that a lovely lady 
can be a murderess, when a tall man appears in a dirty sheet, 
and beckons him off, the lover and the ghost not forgetting to 
change the wings as they make their exit. This brings us to 
the last scene, which is the cloister-like apartment, with a table 
in front covered with a red cloth, and the traitor seated behind 
it in a bed-room chair, acting in the capacity of judge, with his 
accomplice as a witness and the lady as the prisoner. Upon 
the indisputable evidence of his accomplice the lady is of course 
condemned, and the lover, casting looks of indignation first at 
the “ traitor,” then at the girl with the tea, rushes in just as the 
lady is being ordered off to the scaffold. The lover and the lady 
embrace, he declares her innocence, the traitor confesses his 
guilt, the ghost stalks in, and the curtain falls on the drama, 
f we might suggest anything in the shape of criticism on this 
singular performance, it would be to have the ghost’s sheet 
washed, and to allow the lover time for his tea in order to pre- 
vent his attention being divided between his roll on the stage 
and his bread and butter in the front of it. 

The next in importance to the tragic show is the equestrian 
one by “ Clark from Astley’s,” and as a would-be wit observed, 
it was seven miles from Astley’s as near as possible. Wondrous 
feats of horsemanship were promised in enormous placards 
on the outside, while the proprietor defied competition through 
a speaking-trumpet. The « unrivalled stud” consisted of four 
lean-looking animals, two of which were kept on the exterior of 
the booth, while the other two were in a corner of the pit among 
the audience. The entertainments commenced with a pas on 
the tight rope by Miss Clark, followed by an act of horseman- 
ship by Master Clark, who was ingeniously and humanely tied 
on to prevent accidents. If no other part of the entertainment 
was “ from Astley’s,” we must admit that the jokes of the clown 
formed an exception, being exactly the same as those that have 
been for many years in use at that establishment. One of the 
“ unrivalled stud ” caused some alarm and much amusement, 
by stepping over the skirting board that formed the arena, and 
making his way through the audience towards the corn bin, 


there was the School of Arts, consisting of a caravan about eight 
feet by four, and conducted, as the external announcement de- 
clared, “on the principle of the Adelaide Gallery.” The ex- 
hibition comprised, according to the placards, “ specimens of 
machinery in full play, together with wonderful experiments of 
a most astonishing kind; but the only machinery to be seen 
on getting to the inside of the yan was a representation of a 
mill with certain figures going in old and coming out young, 
while the “ wonderful experiment” was one of certainly a very 
bold and novel kind, — on the gullibility of the public. 

There was also a Temple o Magic, under the management 
of the Wizard of the South East, a pupil of the Wizard of the 
North. The van being covered with a representation of a con- 
juror dressed in the height of fashion, with chains, seals, and 
rings, surrounded by an audience of very stylish appearance, 
and presenting — spectators as well as conjuror —a very power- 
ful ‘,ontrast to the man in the smock-frock exhibiting a few 
com mon-place tricks inside to a very miscellaneous party of 
visitors. 

It would seem that itinerant showmen calculate very largely 
on the absence of the organ of comparison among the fre- 
quenters of fairs, for the paintings on the outside of a van 
invariably embrace a quantity of objects whieh it would be 
physically impossible for the van itself to contain. Thus a 
giant towering several feet above the top of the show is repre- 
sented on the external canvas, making it obvious to any but 
those of fair capacity that the portrait must be a monstrous ex- 
aggeration. By way of inviting the public to walk up, enor- 
mous alligators are represented, with gentlemen plunged as far 
as their waists down the creatures’ throats, while men, women, 
and children _are seen flying in terror and confusion on every 
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which was Serving the purpose of a private box to a party of | leaving behind her in Cork some of the emigrants, but bringing 
three, who were seated on the top of it. to London about thirty of them, who were at the present mo- 
For those whose tastes inclined to scientific amusements, | ment lodging and boarding in her in the London Docks. He 


abundant and unexceptionable, 
very slowly, for the 
could not easily procure remuneration 


state that the vessel must sail on the 
made every preparation in his power, when he receiv 
timation that she was not to proceed. 
company at Cork, and conseque 
the steward, the emigrants, and 
bell stated, in answer to his lord 
of the Barbadoes, subject to a mor 
and that the principal managers 
sociation, Sir Richard Brown, § 


Lord Mayor: 
names, the appearance of which 

people to believe that the Association 
are attached the names of a duke, fi 
baronets. 
i 
Association is completely broken up. 
executions put into the house i 
what passed at the Mansion H 
of Argyle, the president to the society, ha 
actions at this present moment going on 


side; and this alluring picture is significantly tapped by the 
showman with an exclamation of “ Alive! alive! You are now 
in time!” an announcement that seldom fails to induce several 
persons to mount the platform. J 

To gratify the more intellectual visitors was a learned pig, 
whose wisdom was particularly marked, in our eyes, by his con- 
triving to devour half a pound of butter while his master’s back 
wasturned. His other performances consisted of his answering 
certain personal interrogatories, as to which among the audience 
was particularly addicted to robbing orchards, or other eccen- 
tricities; and as the animal was sure to stop somewhere, its 
shrewdness was allowed at the expense of any one who happened 
to be nearest when he came to a stand-still. 

Among the cheaper attractions of the Fair are the swings and 
the roundabouts, which seem to be entered — particularly by 
the women — chiefly for the purpose of exercising the lungs by 
a violent course of screaming. The “lucky bag” is also an 
infinite source of amusement to those who are content to re- 
ceive a small article in pewter after having drawn a nominal 
prize of “a handsome silver breast-buckle.” If you don’t like 
it, there is the option of giving back your prize with an addi- 
tional halfpenny and getting something worse; and thus you 
may go on until, after a dozen dips with the return of as many 
prizes and the investment of as many halfpence, you leave off 
at last, having come round again to the “ handsome silver 
breast-buckle.” Then there is the contrivance which, by turn- 
ing a piece of iron something like the dart of a weathercock, 
you have the chance of winning a knife with twelve blades or 
a brickbat, which is figuratively made to represent a blank, 
while there are minor prizes of bodkin-cases and stale ginger- 
bread. If you win the brickbat, or indeed anything of not 
more than half the value of the money you have risked, you 
stand a chance of getting your prize; but if the arrow should 
point to the knife with twelve blades, the whole concern is 
suddenly upset, and the only evidence destroyed of your being 
entitled to anything. The gingerbread nut department is not 
the least important in the Fair, and nobody thinks of leaving 
Greenwich without a purchase of at least ‘half a pound; for 
pancakes on Shrove Tuesday are apparently not more indis- 
pensable than gingerbread nuts on Easter Monday. Whether 
the nut reaches any particular degree of perfection at this 
season, or whether the atmosphere of the Fair has any peculiar 
effect upon it, we are not prepared to say; but certain it is that 
one would as soon think of going to Cheltenham without 
drinking the waters, as of visiting Greenwich without taking 
the gingerbread nuts at Easter. The Park must not be over- 
looked, for there is plenty of entertainment to be met with 
there; and those who have rather up-hill work of it during the 
rest of the year, may enjoy a scamper down the hill at this 
festive period. For those of a scientific turn of mind, the old 
pensioners at the top of the hill are ready with cockchafers 
placed under magnifying glasses, which are thrust into the hand 
of the visitor with some learned remarks on the wonders of 
nature in general, and of the black beetle in particular. Glasses 
are also offered to the public, through which they may see a 
passing ship, an object that can be observed with equal facility 
by the naked eye; but there is something in the idea of looking 
at it through a glass which, of course, materially enhances its 
interest. 

The running down the hill, though not strictly a part of the 
Fair, is to many of the fair not among the least of the attrac- 
tions, while for those who have an equestrian turn, including 
sometimes a turn over the animal’s head, there are the ponies at 
Blackheath and the donkeys everywhere. 

Altogether, Greenwich Fair has been very successful this 
year, and we are truly gratified that the fineness of the weather 
on all the days devoted to recreation by the industrious classes 
has enabled them to enjoy to the fuilest extent their brief annual 
holiday. 


SS 
EMIGRATION FRAUDS.—*“ THE BRITISH AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION.” 

In consequence of the advice given by Lieutenant Lean, the 
Government emigration agent, Mr. Henry Fretwell, the cap- 
tain of the “ Barbadoes ” brig, which some months ago left the 
port of London with emigrants for Prince Edward’s Island, 
and Mr. Duncan Campbell, the owner of the vessel, were sum- 
moned before the Lord Mayor on Wednesday to answer the 
complaints of several of the unfortunate persons who had 
broken up their establishments in this country, and engaged to 
oes, under the sanction 


go to that remote region in the Barbad 
The justice room was 


of the British- American Association. 
densely crowded during the investigation, which lasted a great 
lengthof time. Captain Fretwell, who was the first questioned by 
the Lord Mayor, manifested the most laudable desire from the 
ation as far as he was con- 


commencement to give a full explan 
put by his lordship, he said 


cerned. In answer to questions 
that he had been engaged at Gravesend to take command of the 
vessel to Prince Edward’s Island, and he sailed from the 
Downs on the 1st of November, 1842, with fifty passengers 
(men, women, and children), When the vessel reached 42° west 
longitude, she encountered heavy winds and seas, and was so 
dreadfully battered as to be obliged to put back to the nearest 
eligible port, which was Cork, a distance of about 1300 miles. 
On the 22d of December she reached Cork, where she re- 
mained until the 9th of April, when she sailed for London, 


had not received a farthing from any passenger, nor had he re- 
ceived a farthing of pay since he joined the vessel. He had 
caused all the repairs to be done to her in Cork. No reason- 
able complaint could be made as to the provisions, which were 
) The repairs, however, went on 
agents in Cork began to suspect that they 
for their outlay. The 
meantime sent to him to 
20th of March, and he 
ed an in- 
He paid off the ship’s 
ntly had on board only the mate, 
himself. Mr. Duncan Camp- 
ship, that he was sole owner 
tgage to Mr. Soames of 3754. 
of the British- American As- 
ir William Ogilvie, and Dr. 
ed h O take out the emigrants? The 
find in this printed paper a number of great 
was calculated to induce 
wasa bond fide one. There 
t fteen lords, and nearly forty 
You are amongst the commissioners, and the emi- 
rants complain that yeu have not performed your contract. — 
fr. Campbell: It was impossible for me to perform it. The 
There have been several 
n Bridge Street, and owing to 
ouse in October last, the Duke 
s resigned. ‘There are 
against the Duke of 
» and Sir James Cockburn, 
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gratifying 
at Easter time; but the writer has, 
acted according to the wise theory, th 
will please again and again. 
ample proof that this mode of proceeding is based v 
sophical principles, and that it is far better to e 
play-goer with a species of drama which is well known, than to 
risk the chance of condemnation by resorting to means which 
might eventually appear as defective as they are novel. The 
difficulties besetting a writer of Easter entertainments are not 
very great. He has only to adopt for his theme a succession of § 
extravagant incidents which shall admit of scenic dis f 
string together a choice variety of dog 
characters in “strange and unnatura 

nish the whole with a few “palpable hits” at the 
topics of the days, and —the deed is done. 
apply particularly to the piece which was produced 
Lane on Monday last, but nevertheless the author js 
titled to praise, inasmuch as he has not only adopte 
above-mentioned, but he has exercised a degree of 
the selection of his materials, and has moreover p 
task in such @ way, that the spectators are to a certain extent 


two elder sisters, a privilege is conferred up 
Favorable, whilst the other daughte 


—The Lord Mayor: How much of the milli 
paid up ? — Mr. Campbell: None at all 
paid up at all.—The Lord Mayor: Now, 
you can let me know what the plan was 
emigrants, if you had got them out to Prince Edward’s Island ? 
— Mr. Campbell : Twenty houses had been prepared by the As- 
sociation to receive them, and they were afterwards to be located 
there by our agent, Mr. Goodman, jun., a gentleman on whose 
talents and qualifications we have the utmost reliance. — The 
Lord Mayor: And what was then to become of them ? — Mr. 
Campbell: They were to build more houses, and work in 
other ways, and to be regularly located. — The Lord Mayor: 
And how were they to be subsisted ? — Mr. Campbell: There 
was a month's extra provision going out, so that they would be 
provided for a month after landing. — The Lord Mayor: And 
then take their chance of starvation? That is certainly a 
frightful alternative. Those poor men have been deceived by 
the long list of high names, and are now thrown into the most 
serious difficulties. — Mr, Campbell: I have been deceived 
myself most egregiously. As to the month’s extra provision, 
the general practice is to give extra provision for only a few 
days after arrival. The Association in this adopted a most 
liberal plan. — The Lord Mayor: Why, emigrants, under 
such circumstances, may die through sheer starvation. — Mr. 
Campbell: So they may (laughter). Emigrants are not taken 
out to their destination on such liberal terms. — Mr. George 
Henley and Mr. ‘Taylor, two of the emigrants, here stood for. 
ward. They stated their great object in bringing the case 
before the Lord Mayor to be to ascertain upon whom the se- 
rious responsibility to them could be fixed. — Mr. Taylor 
said that he had paid 50/. for himself and his family of eight 
children, to the secretary to the Association. — Mr. Henley 
stated that he was introduced by the British Association to 
Mr. Halden, whom they acknowledged as their agent, and 
he engaged to pay 30 guineas for his passage, &c., by in- 
stalments, in the island. — The Lord Mayor: What dreadful 
mischief arises from the use of high names in cases of the kind! 
I have no doubt that the noblemen and gentlemen whose 
names appear in this paper were wholly ignorant of the nature 
of the proceeding to which it might appear they lent their sanc- 
tion. — Mr. Taylor said he had seen in a newspaper an ac- 
count of a meeting in Scotland, which had been attended 
by some of the most respectable individuals, representing the 
plan of emigration, and the advantages with which it abounded, 
and he was deceived into the belief that the whole was dic- 
tated by the most honourable feelings. Under these circum- 
stances, he determined to goto Prince Edward’s Island, and 
he made his arrangements accordingly. He had suffered both 
mentally and physically in an extreme degree. The case of all 
the emigrants was now becoming desperate. He was given to 
understand that it was the intention of the mortgagee fo sell 
the ship and cargo, and to turn the emigrants, who had not one 
farthing in their possession, completely adrift. The magistrates 
of Cork were of opinion that the owner was as liable as he 
would be in the case of a seaman’s wages. Some further 
conversation took place, when the Lord Mayor expressed his 
opinion that the emigrants had a claim upon the ship, and di- 


rected that all the parties should appear before him in a few 
days. 
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Drury Lane. — Fortuno and his Seven gifted Servants was 
produced as the Easter piece at this theatre on Monday even- 
ing. The writer is Mr. Planché, and the production is founded 
on the popular fairy tale by the Countess of Danvis. Various 
were the conjectures of theatrical people as to the source from 
which the author of this “entirely new and original Easter ab- 
surdity, or fairy extravaganza” had derived the ground-work 
of his plot; but it now appears that those conjectures were 
based upon false premises, the public in general, and newspaper 
writers in particular, being then as ignorant of the origin of the 
piece as the author himself was respecting its ultimate success. 
Mr. Planché had wisely contrived to throw a veil of mystery 
around the subject, which for obvious reasons he abstained from 
removing until the first representation of his drama. But 
whatever may have been the fitle of the nursery tale which gave 
rise to this holiday absurdity, and whatever may have led to the 
various speculations concerning its origin, the audience were on 
Monday last highly pleased with the result of Mr. Planché’s 
endeavours. Fortunio and his Seven gifted Servants has one re- 
commendation, viz. that it is composed of the same well- 
selected ingredients which have on many previous occasions 
nments. No exertion has 


formed the staple of holiday entertai 
been made for the purpose of discovering any novel mode of § 
the taste of those who require seasonable enjoyments Í 
with great discernment, 
at what has pleased once 
The success of Fortunio gave 
pon philo- 
ntertain the 


play, to 
rel rhymes, to place his 
situations, and to gar- 
prevailing 
These observations 
at Drury 
justly en- 
ted the plan 
Judgment in 
erformed his 
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nstructed as well as amused. Fortunio is the youn 
er of Baron Danover (a nobleman in diffi 
he advantage of a better disposition than 


gest daugh- 
culties), and having 
is possessed by her 
on her by the Fairy 
rs of the baron are doomed, 
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tion. The boon which is granted by the fairy to Miss Myrtina 
the youngest daughter, consists in the Presentation of a suit of 
costly garments (in which she is to disguise herself as a youth- 
ful prince), a valuable Arabian horse Possessing the power of 
speech, and a purse of money, which will enable her to have 
the controul of the seven gifted Servants — Strongback, Light- 
foot, Marksman, Fine-ear, Boisterer, Gourmand, and Tippler. 
The horse is richly caparisoned, the young lady is forthwith 
attired in her new dress, and the seven servants are liveried in 
uniform suits, which have been chosen by the fairy. They 
then march forth into the world, bent upon the accomplishment 
of miraculous feats which shall raise them to the pinnacle of 
mundane prosperity. The result is, that a dragon is put 
to death whilst in a state of intoxication; 
wine are conveyed 
servants) into the palace of a sovereign ; some hundred 
loaves of bread are consumed by Gourmand in the course 
of a few minutes; a race is performed between the daugh- 
ter of an emperor and Lightfoot, and honourably won by the 
latter; a fountain of wine is “drained dry” by Tippler; and 
other feats of corresponding magnanimity are accomplished 
by the seven servants for the purpose of raising their lord and 
master in the estimation of sovereigns and princes. Many of 
the parodies, with which the piece is interspersed, are amusingl 
written; but, generally speaking, we should say that the selec- 
tions are not happy, and that the music is not so light and 
animated as it ought to be in pieces of this description. The 
Songs are, for the most part, pleasing, but they are not mirth- 
exciting, the musician having apparently selected such airs as 
corresponded with his own notions of harmony and burlesque, 
Without, in the first place, consulting the taste of those who 
are called upon to laugh at its adaptations. The acting was in 
every respect most praiseworthy. The piece met with con- 
siderable applause, and was entirely successful. 
Haymarket, — This theatre was opened for the season on 
Monday evening, when the School for Scandal and the burlesque 
FOF Riquet with the Tuft were performed to a “ numerous and 
respectable auditory.” The comedy and the after-piece were 
represented, with the same cast of characters, several times 
during the last season; and therefore it is not our province to 
discuss, in this notice, the merits of the pieces, nor the capa- 
bilities of the actors engaged in the performances, 
say that the acting appeared to give general satisfaction, and 
that the applause with which the pieces were respectively 
greeted was sufficient to justify the manager in announcing 
them for frequent repetition. ~The novelty of the week was 
introduced to the public on ‘Luesda evening, in the person of 
Miss Julia Bennett (daughter of Mr. W. Bennett the actor), 
who made her debút as Widow Cheerly, in Cherry’s comedy of 
the Soldier's Daughter. This piece has the fortune to be classed 
amongst the “ good old sterling comedies,” that is to Say, 
amongst a peculiar species of five-act drama, which, many years 
ago, was tolerated by the play-going world, merely because no 
opportunity was offered for the display of the judgment or the 
exercise of the imagination. The object in pieces of this nature 
was rather to appeal to the sympathies than to the mental or even 
risible faculties; and so long as the spectators were wrought 
to a state of maudlin sensitiveness, they cared not whether the 
effect was produced by a false medium, or whether the clap-trap 
Sentiments sought to be conveyed were natural, artificial, or 
conventional. It would appear, from a perusal of such plays 
as the Soldier’s Daughter, that the writer’s purpose was not to 
“ hold the mirror up to nature,” but to place the mirror in such 
a position that the dull common-places of life and the graceless 
movements of fools and sentimentalists might bereflected. The 
Soldier’s Daughter is one of the worst of this class of pieces, and 
therefore we could not by any possibility conceive why it should 
have been selected for the occasion of a young lady’s first ap- 
pearance before a London audience! The Widow Cheerly is, 
we presume, allowed by tradition to be a “ telling part,” 
worthy the attention of actresses whose object it is to create a 
favourable impression by a buoyancy of spirits and a freedom 
of elocution, and not by the exercise of such means as are re- 
quired in the development of more exalted and less improbable 
characters. Hence there may be some ground for selecting 
such a character for a “ first night,” inasmuch as the timidity 
of the debutante should, to a certain extent, be relieved by the 
consciousness that her task is not a difficult one to accomplish. 
It is, however, a pity that pieces, which, to say the least of them, 
are scarcely intelligible to the audiences of the present age, 
should not be allowed to slumber in oblivion. The debit of 
Miss Julia Bennett was one of the most favourable we have 
ever witnessed, and the applause with which the young lady 
was hailed at the fall of the curtain proved that the audience 
were delighted at having an Opportunity of bestowing upon a 
new candidate for histrionic fame their unqualified approbation. 
Miss Bennett possesses many valuable requisites for the stage. 
Nature has favoured her with a sweet and agreeable voice, an 
expressive and captivating face, a good figure, and a sound and 
well-directed understanding; whilst, on the other hand, art has 
given her a graceful and lady-like deportment, a correctness of 
elocution, and the power of pleasing her beholders by the most 
natural and unaffected means, 
, Surrey.— The entertainments provided for the “ holiday 
folk” at this house consisted of a new historical drama, by 
Mr. T. Archer, entitled Blood Royal, or the Crown Jewels; a 
“comic farce,” called Sudden Fhoughts, and Mr. C. Webb’s drama 
of Paquita, the Spanish Girl, The first-mentioned piece was 
never, we feel convinced, written for the audiences of the 
Surrey Theatre. : Mr. Archer must, in the first instance, have 
tried his fortune in some quarter where the people are content 
with dramas in which there is an approximation to good dia- 
logue, historical truth, and such conventional « situations ” as 
might arise from natural events. The drama in question may 
fairly be ranked amongst this class of pieces, and therefore we 
need scarcely mention the fact that the audience on Monday 
evening were not altogether satisfied with the performance. 
We should do the author a great injustice by hinting that the 
piece was not perfectly successful; but nevertheless it was 
quite evident that when the curtain descended upon an assem- 
blage of characters whose sole business it was to talk, and not 
to tight, plunder, commit acts of incendiarism, or rave in the 
madness of revenge and jealousy, when this proved to be the 
case, It was, we say, evident that the play-going gentry on this 
side the water were disappointed. At the close of the perform- 
ance there were no cries of « Bray-yo!” “Qh my!” “ Oh 
crikey!” or “ Ancore!” All was quietude and apathy; and 
who could doubt that something was wanting to repay the 
“ Gods” as well as the * Groundlings” for their visit to the 
theatre on such a momentous occasion ? Where was the red 
and blue fire; the “ terrific combat ” between the hero and the 
piratical ruffian ; the warlike fray between the avengers and the 
designing villains ; the roaring of guns and clashing of swords; 
the flashing of pistols and stamping of the warriors ; the shrieks 
of women, the savage yells of the conquered, and the poetic 
speeches of the noble-minded lovers, whose spleen having been 
bottled up during two or three long acts, bursts forth in the 
last scene in a torrent of indignation upon their merciless foes? 
Blood Royal, or the Crown Jewels, was brought to a termination 
Without the usual recourse to any of these “ appurtenances and 
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ÅSTLEY’Se — The new amphitheatre was opened on Monday 
evening under the management of Mr. Batty, who has com- 
menced his career with the same degree of spirit which charac- 
terised the efforts of his predecessor. It is stated in the play- 
bills that “the whole of the theatre, exterior and interior, has 
been built from plans and models furnished by Mr. Usher, and 
under his personal superintendence, whose practical know- 
ledge has enabled him to judge generally of the advantages and 
defects of modern theatres.” We cannot, however, compli- 
ment Mr. Usher, nor Mr. Batty, upon the mode in which the 
interior of the theatre has been remodelled. The seats are most 
inconyeniently placed, and the colour of the ornamental work is 
so glaring and dazzling that the eye is absolutely wearied with 
the sight. ‘There is no relief whatever; no variety of colour; 
the curtains, seats, act-drops, box-fronts, and decorations are of 
the same deep red. The consequence is, that on entering the 
house one feels the sensation which might be experienced on 
going into a furnace. With reference to the performances of 
Monday we have little to say. This theatre has ever been distin- 
guished by one peculiar class of pieces, and the novelty pro- 
duced upon the present occasion is one of the best specimens 
of the class. It is entitled The Affghanistan War, or the Revolt 
of Cabul! and British Triumphs in India! The piece is com- 
posed of the usual ingredients which form the “military, eques- 
trian, and dramatic spectacles” at this theatre. There is a 
succession of combats, sieges, mountain-passes, rocky defiles, 
hair-breadth ’scapes,'and interminable soliloquies on the fortunes 
of war and the triumphs of British valour. Some three hours 
are occupied in the performance, and the curtain descends upon 
a rude mass of soldiers of all nations, horses, mules, elephants, 
and other animals, whose duty it is to stand at ease amid a 
storm of fire which warms the Gods and Pittites with admiration 
and astonishment. The scenes in the “ Cirque Olympic” are 
well conducted, and appeared to give general satisfaction. The 
house was crowded to suffocation, and the ginger beer “ went 
off” with considerable rapidity. 

Parincess’s. — The opera of Tancredi has been revived at this 
theatre in an English form, for the purpose of affording Miss 
S. Flower an opportunity of exercising her talents in a cha- 
racter more arduous than any she has hitherto attempted. We 
cannot compliment the manager on the judgment he has dis- 
played in selecting an opera so ill-adapted to the taste of an 
“english audience. He might have chosen many compositions, 
in which the rich contralto voice of Miss Flower would be 
heard to advantage, and therefore it is to be regretted that a 
vocalist of great promise should not have been placed in a more 
favourable position. It was evident throughout the perform- 
ance, that notwithstanding the power and depth of her voice, 
the young lady was striving against difficulties, that is to say, 
she appeared to feel the arduous nature of her task, and more- 
over to labour under the manifest disadvantage of sustaining a 
character, which is hardly within the compass of a singer, who 
has not gained considerable experience in her profession. The 
audience were, however, willing to give the new aspirant every 
encouragement, and at the fall of the curtatin, she was called 
forward to receive the usual congratulations. Miss Turpin 
appeared as Ameraide, and sang the music very sweetly, but 
with less vigour and dramatic expression than is necessary for 
a perfect development of the part. Mr. Belton, the new tenor, 
possesses a very Clear voice, but his singing indicates a want of 
power and animation, especially in those scenes where he is 
called upon to display any depth of feeling or intensity of pur- 
pose. He evidently requires confidence, which he must neces- 
sarily gain as he becomes better acquainted with the usages of 
the metropolitan stage. : 

The Easter piece at this house is a burlesque by Mr. 
A. Beckett, entitled the Three Graces, which is intended as 
a vehicle for the display of the comicalities of Messrs, Wright, 
Paul Bedford, and Oxberry, in the respective characters of 
Jupiter, Bacchus, and Mercury, who, on visiting the earth, 
transform themselves into the Three Graces. It is needless to 
say that a good deal of irrisistible fun arises from the various 
grotesque situations, in which these would-if-they-could-be 
graceful graces are placed; and that the audience are kept in 
good humour from the beginning to the end. The character 
of Pan is introduced, and that eccentric individual is played by 
Mr. Wieland with his accustomed cleverness and dexterity. 
The piece contains many smart allusions to the public ques- 
tions of the tday, and the loud applause with which it was 
received proved its success to be unequivocal. 

ADELPHI. — Mr. Anderson, the Great Wizard of the North, 
commenced a new career at this theatre on Easter Monday, 
and performed, on the occasion, a variety of novel feats in 
addition to those which are already known to the public. It 
would be an effort of supererogation to attempt to describe the 
various tricks, transformations, and delusions, which are ex- 
hibited by Mr. Anderson in the course of a few hours. We are 
not in a situation to solve any of the difficulties which his pe- 
culiar genius has conjured up, and therefore it is advisable that 
we should abstain from speaking upon subjects which we can 
neither explain nor comprehend. lt may be gratifying to Mr. 
Anderson to learn, that his performances are not less astound- 
ing and tantalising than they have been heretofore. The house 
was not so well attended as it doubtless will be on future 
occasions. 

Vicror1a. — The performances at this house consisted of a 
new domestic drama, entitled Grace Huntley, or the Struggles 
of Poverty and Crime, an interlude entitled the Black Whiskers, 
and a grand Arabian necromantic spectacle, bearing the title of 
Thalaba the Destroyer, or the Burning Sword. The first piece 
is founded on Mrs. Hall’s popular story of the same name, and 
which, some few years ago, was dramatised by Mr. H. Hall, at 
the Adelphi theatre. We cannot say that the present produc- 
tion is superior to the original piece, but it is nevertheless well 
adapted to the discriminating taste of the audiences at this 
theatre. The story points a good moral, which is much‘wanted 
by many of the frequenters of the minor houses. They have 
lately been so surfeited with the moralities of the Jack Sheppard 
school, that a slight change must be productive of pleasurable 
sensations, 
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In the Grand Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, the 
Lord Mayor’s Easter Monday dinner took place as usual. It 
was avery splendid affair; the tables “ groaning” under ee 
cellent viands, splendid wines, and gorgeous plate. The Hal 
was well attended, there being nearly as many ladies as gentle- 
men, and the ladies being most sumptuously and fashionably 
attired. ‘The Lord Mayor, of course, presided, attended by the 
Lady Mayoress. At the upper table were Lord Jermyn, Lord 
Nugent, Bishop of Norwich, the Turkish Ambassador, Mr. E. 
Tennant, Lord Mountford, Mr. Bodkin the Recorder, most 
of the Aldermen, and many Common Councilmen. 

A large assemblage of the various branches of the Metropo- 
litan ‘Total Abstinence Association was held at the British 
School Room, Denmark Terrace, near White Conduit House, 
to take tea together, and afterwards to listen to addresses on 
the object of the society. The hall was crowded during the 
latter part of the evening, nearly 700 auditors of both sexes 
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| being present. James S. Buckingham, Esq., the President of 


means to boot.” the Association, occupied the chair. 
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LAW. 


oe business of Easter Term commenced on Wednesday. 

he Judges, Queen’s Counsel, Serjeants, and other dignitaries 
of the law, after breakfasting with the Lord Chancellor in 
George Street, Hanover Square, proceeded in state to West- 
minster Hall, and opened the respective courts with the usual 
formalities. In the Queen’s Bench their Lordships took their 
seats on the bench at half-past one o'clock. 

QuereEn’s Bency, — Town 


the town council of the town of Maidenhead, obtained a 


rule for a mandamus, ordering the directors of 
Western Railway Company to 


council of Maidenhead the sum of 2500/., as 


A writ of habeas corpus, 


bring u th I * e 
who had been taken away by Dro Diy © SPIA of Mrs. Dillon, 


Dr. Dillon, had been granted one 
or two terms ago by Mr. Justice Patteson. Those to whom 


the writ had been directed made returns that they knew nothing 
of the child, in consequence of which Mrs. Dillon advertised 
in the papers for her husband, to which she got an answer, in- 
forming her that Dr, Dillon’ was in Havre de Grace. The 
period of the writ having expired, application was made in 
chambers to have the time enlarged to the first day of term, 
which was granted. Mrs. Dillon and the child were now pre- 
sent, but Mr. Bodkin, who appeared on the other side, was 
absent. His lordship said that the best course to adopt would 


be to have notice given to Mr. Bodkin, and to mention the 
matter to him. 
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East Surroux 
took place on Tuesday morning on the Cornhill. 
usual preliminaries, 
as a fit and proper person to supply the place of the late repre- 
Sentative of this county. He would not go into politics at an 
length, but he was fully prepared to rely upon Lord Rendle- 
sham in the House R. N. Shawe, Esq., then 
proposed Alexander Shafto Adair, Esq. The two candidates 
E addressed the meetin , a show of hands was taken, and 
the High Sheriff declared Mr. Adair to be duly elected. A 
poll was then demanded on behalf of Lord “Rendlesham. 
T hanks were then voted to the High Sheriff, and the proceed- 
ings of the day terminated at about one o'clock. The polling 


commenced on Friday morning, and terminated ọn Saturday 
afternoon. 


Cuina. — The Bishop of London intends issuj 
uing a 
letter to the clergy of his diocese, suing a pastoral 


England in China. 
by the other right rey. prelates, 


It has been at length finall arranged to erect a new police 
court in the room of Union Hall, and a piece of ground has 
been purchased by Government for the purpose. The site 
of the intended new court is situated at Stones End in the 
Borough, at the eastern extremity of the Borough Road and 
within a short distance of the Queen’s Bench prison. Orders 
have been issued from the Home Office to commence the 
erection of the building immediately, so that it may be ready 
for business by the ensuing winter. 


Case or SEDUCTION AND SUICIDE. — On Wednesday, an in- 
quest, which lasted about five hours, was held at’ Putney, on the 
body of Harriet Elizabeth Langlands, aged twenty-six years, 
late servant to Captain Barwell, of Church House, Putney. 
Mrs. Amelia Barwell deposed: Deceased was 
on Good Friday evening, between nine 
consequence of something told me, I sent 
I had heard she had arsenic in her Possession, with the inten 
tion of destroying herself. I added I could not allow her to 
have poison in my house, and pointed out to her the sit of 
suicide, when she began to weep bitterly, I persuaded her to 
let me have the poison, and she went to 
opened a drawer, from which she took a small paper parcel, 
which I threw into the fire. I had been told that deceased had 
been seduced (and I gave her warning to leave) by a man who 
had possessed himself of all her money, and then deserted her: 
she said, “I have had enough of life,” 
nothing rashly, 
Willing to receive her. 


duced the following letter, written by deceased 
“Mr. R. Winsley, at Mr. Bullock's, F 7 and. addressed 


Camberwell :” — 


“ My dear Dick, —I now, for th i i 
send tosi, and I hope before this rahe Sati is i 
more, and I know you will be glad of it, since the way you be- 
haved to me last night, which is wicked indeed. It is not what 
i thought of you; but [ hope you have one spark of love for 


one you will now for the Jast 7; : 
oai follow St time ever hear of 


to me, who has ever show 
you. May the child, whom I shall be the 
myself, be happy 
never shall be her 


happy with another, whilst she whom you have ruined and for- 
saken, per haps, will be wanting bread to eat, and you are now 
happy A think you have got me in your power to trample 
era a ut no longer shall you do that, for I hate the man that 
Hei O it. k : when you first saw and 
» and of the difference time has made in me and the one 
should haye thought would never have turned his back on 
oe I Kever did so to you when you were in trouble ; but, oh 
Pie ! I forgive you all your ill-usage towards me, So no more 
gees your despised, be 
Putney, April 13.” “ HARRIET LANGLANDS.” 


Mary Ann Smith, fellow-servant of deceased, stated that 
the latter was in the habit of lending at several times money to 
Vinsley, got into debt and pawned nearly all her clothes to do 
so. Mr. Shillito proved that deceased died from having taken 
Corrosive sublimate, that she herself acknowledged she had 
done ‘so, and that she was eight months advanced in preg- 
nancy, and wished to die. Verdict: « That deceased destroyed 
herself by taking muriate of mercury, being at the time in 
a state of mental aberration, brought on by excessive grief, 
caused by the ungrateful and unnatural conduct of Richard 
Winsley.” 
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Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry. 
By William Carle- 
ton. Parts I. to IX. 
Dublin : Curry. 


Ireland and the Irish are 
unsolved problems to the bulk 
of the English people. To be 
unacquainted with the scenes 
and history of continental 
Europe is esteemed a mark of 
most plebeian ignorance — to 
know any thing of a country 
the companion of our own in 
position, and linked to her 
politicaliy for centuries, is re- 
garded as unnecessary as 
the other is requisite. Bri- 
tish notions of the “sister isle” are almost invariably 
gathered loosely—the materiel for opinion comprising a 


mingled and unscemly mixture of Tom Moore, Dan O'Con- | 


nell, Orange processions, and Whiteboy conspiracies. From 
time immemorial the stage has encouraged this ignorance, 
boasting “ the Irishman” as one of its properties, the Hiber- 
nian hero being a compound of bulls, blarney, whiskey, and 
shillalahs. No one ever thinks of going ‘to see how the 
conception thus arrived at agrees with the original, unless, 
indeed, the traveller’s regiment be ordered to Ireland on 


service, or his party give him a commissionership to inquire, | 


Some few years since, Mr. Inglis — whose “ Solitary Walks 
through many Lands” gave him occupation, and his reade 
much amusement — after Italy and Spain and Switzerland, 
and the Tyrol, and even Sweden and Norway had been ex- 
hausted for saleable materiel — turned his wandering foot- 
steps and his bookmaking powers towards Ireland 
as a dernier resort. In due time the book appeared, 
obtained circulation, and for a moment public at- 
tention was strongly directed towards the beauties 
of the country, and the character and condition of 
the people it described. Beyond that publication, 
some others have risen up, among which the most 
prominent for talent of narration and truthful de- 
lineation of national characteristics, the sketches of 
Mrs. S. C. Hall and the stories of Mr. Carleton 
stand prominently forward. If the cry of faction, 
the state of society, or the lingering and unac- 
knowledged remnants of old prejudices are power- 
ful in diverting the stream of tourists from Ireland, 
thus preventing the mutual knowledge and advan- 
tage which would otherwise accrue to the visited 
and the visitors, —we must be content to welcome 
and be ready to reward those sketchers of men and 
things — novelists though they be —who afford the 
British on this side glimpses of the life and condi- 
tion of the British subject on the other side the 
Irish Channel. Welcome then to William Carle- 
ton and to the faithful portraitures drawn by his 
pen, and space first of all for 


AN IRISHMAN’S DEFENCE op IRISH CHARACTER. 


It is well known that the character of an Irishman has been hitherto 
uniformly associated with the idea of Something unusually ridiculous, and 
that scarcely anything in the shape of language was supposed to proceed 
from his lips but an absurd congeries of brogue and blunder. The habit 
of looking upon him in a ludicrous light has been so strongly impressed 
upon the English mind, that no opportunity has ever been omitted of 
throwing him into an attitude of gross and overcharged caricature, from 
which you might as correctly estimate his intellectual strength and moral 
proportions as you would the size of a man from his evening shadow. 
From the immortal bard of Avon down to the Writers of the present day, 
neither play nor farce has ever been presented to Englishmen, in which, 
when an Irishman čs introduced, he is not drawn as a broad grotesque 
blunderer, every sentence he speaks involving a bull, and every act the | 
result of headlong folly, or cool but unstudied effrontery. Ido not re- 
member an instance in which he acts upon tho stage any other part than 
that of the buffoon of the piece, uttering language which; wherever it may 
have been found, was at all events never heard in Ireland, unless upon the | 
boards of a theatre. As for the Captain O'Cutters, O’Blunders, and 
Dennis Bulgrudderies of the English stage, they never had existence 
except in the imagination of those who were as ignorant of the Irish people 
as they were of their language and feelings. Even Sheridan himself was 
forced to pander to this erroneous estimate and distorted conception of | 
our character ; for, after all, Sir Lucius O'T rigger was Ais Irishman, but 
not Ireland’s Irishman. I know that several of my readers may remind 
me of Sir Boyle Roche, whose bulls have become not only notorious, but 
proverbial. It is well known now, however, and was when he made them, | 
that they were studied bulls, resorted to principally for the purpose of 


| cipally in a political one. 


| 


| better opportunities of knowing us, 
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putting the government and opposition sides of the Irish House of Com- 
mons into good humour with each other, which they never failed to do,— | 
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thereby, on more occasions than one, probably, preventing the effusion of 
blood and the loss of life, among men who frequently decided even their 
political differences by the sword or pistol. That the Irish either were or 
are a people remarkable for making bulls or blunders, is an imputation 
utterly unfounded, and In every sense untrue. The source of this error 
on the part of our neighbours is, however, readily traced. The language 
of our people has been for centuries, and is up to the present day, ina transi- 
tion state. ‘The English tongue is graduallysuperseding the Irish. In my 
own native place, for instance, there is not by any means so much Trish 
spoken now as there was about twenty or five-and-twenty years ago. This 
fact, then, will easily account for the ridicule which is, and I fear ever will 
be, unjustly heaped upon those who are found to use a language which 
they do not properly understand. Inthe early periods of communication 
between the countries, when they stood ina hostile relation to each other, 
and even long afterwards, it was not surprising that “ the wild Irishman” 
who expressed himself with difficulty, and often impressed the idiom of 
his own language upon one with which he was not familiar, should incur, 
in the opinion of those who were strongly prejudiced against him, the 
character of making the bulls and blunders attributed to him. Such was 
the fact, and such the origin of this national slander upon his intellect, — 
a slander which, like every other, originates from the prejudice of those 
who were unacquainted with the quickness and clearness of thought that 
in general characterise the language of our people. At this moment there 
is no man acquainted with the inhabitants of the two countries, who does 
not know that where the English ¿s vernacular in Ireland, it is spoken 
with far more purity and grammatical precision than is to be heard beyond 
the Channel. Those, then, who are in the habit of defending what are 
termed our bulls, or of apologising for them, do us injustice; and Miss 
Edgeworth herself, when writing an essay upon the subject, wrote an 
essay upon that which does not and never did exist. These observations, 
then, easily account for the view of us which has always been taken in 
the dramatic portion of English literature. There the Irishman was 
drawn, in every instance, as the object of ridicule, and consequently of 
contempt ; for it is incontrovertibly true, that the man whom you laugh 
at you will soon despise. In every point of view this was wrong, but prin- 
At that time England and Englishmen knew 
very little of Ireland, and, consequently, the principal opportunities af- 
forded them of appreciating our character were found on the stage. Of 
course it was very natural that the erroneous estimate of us which they 
formed there should influence them everywhere else. We cannot sympa- 
thise with, and laugh at, the same object at the same time; and if the 
Irishman found himself undeservedly the object of coarse and unjust ridi- 
cule, it was not very unnatural that he should requite it with a prejudice 
against the principles and feelings of Englishmen, quite as strong as that 
which was entertained against himself. Had this ridicule been confined 
to the stage, or directed at us in the presence of those who had other and 
it would have been comparatively 


Larmless. But this was not the case, It passed from the stage into the 


FATHER ROONEY’s BENEDICTION. 


recesses of private life, wrought itself into the feelings until it became a 
prejudice, and the Irishman was consequently looked upon and treated 
as a being made up of absurdity and cunning — a compound of knave and 
fool, fit only to be punished for his knavery, or laughed at for his folly. 
So far, therefore, that portion of English literature which attempted to 
describe the language and habits of Irishmen, was unconsciously creating 
an unfriendly feeling between the two countries —a feeling which, Iam 
happy to say, is fast disappearing, and which only requires that we should 
have a full and fair acquaintance with each other in order to be removed 
for ever. 


From this statement of Mr. Carleton’s thoughts and feel- 
ings in reference to the popular estimate of Irish character, 


let us turn to some of those scenes which he describes with 
equal ease and fidelity. 


AN IRISH WEDDING. 


At last we set off in great style and spirits, — I well mounted on a good 
horse of my own, and my brother on one that he had borrowed from Peter 
Dannellon, fully bent on winning the bottle. I would have borrowed 
him myself, but I thought it dacenter to ride my own horse manfully, 
even though he never won a side of mutton or a saddle, like Dannellon’s. 
But the man that was most likely to come in for the bottle was little Billy 
Cormick the tailor, who rode a blood racer that young John Little had 
wickedly lent him for the special purpose: he was a tall bay animal, with 
long small legs, a switch tail, and didn’t know how to trot. Maybe we 
didn’t cut a dash, — and might have taken a town before us. Out we set 
about nine o’clock, and went acrass the countr ; but I'll not stop to min- 
tion what happened some of them, even be ore we got to the bride’s 
house. It’s enough to say here, that sometimes one in crassing a stile or 
ditch would drop into the shough ; sometimes another would find himself 
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; myself and my next relations in the bride’s house, and 


SHANE FADIS WEDDING. 


head foremost on the ground ; a woman would be capsized here in crassing 
a ridgy field, bringing her fore-rider to the ground along with her; an- 
other would be hanging like a broken arch, ready to come down, till some 
one would ride up and fix her on the seat. But as all this happened in 
going over the fields, we expected that when we’d get out on the king’s 
highway there would be less danger, as we would have no ditches or 
drains to crass. When we came in sight of the house, there was a general 
shout of welcome from the bride’s party, who were on the Watch for us: 
we couldn’t do less nor give them back the chorus; but we had better 
have left that alone, for some of the young horses took the stadh, others 
of them capered about; the asses—the sorra choke them -that were 
along with us should begin to bray, as if it was the king’s birthday, — and 
a mule of Jack Irwin’s took it into his head to stand stock still. This 
brought another dozen of them to the ground; so that, between one 
thing or another, we were near half an hour before we got on the march 
again. When the blood-horse that the tailor rode saw the crowd and 
heard the shouting, he cocked his ears, and set off with himself full speed ; 
but before he had got far he was without a rider, and went galloping upto 
the bride’s house, the bridle hangin’ about his feet. Billy, however, having 
taken a glass or two, wasn’t to be cowed 3 So he came up in great blood, 
and swore he would ride him to America, sooner than let the bottle be 
won from the bridegroom’s party. “ When we arrived, there was nothing 
but shaking hands and kissing, and all kinds of slewsthering —men kissing 
men — women kissing women — and after that men and women all through 
other. Another breakfast was ready for us; and here we all sat down ; 
the others in the 
barn and garden ; for one house wouldn’t hold the half of us. Eating 
however, was all only talk: of coorse we took some of the poteen again. 
and jn a short time afterwards set off along the paved road to the priest's 
house, to be tied as fast as he could make us, and that was fast enough. 
Before we went out to mount our horses, though there was just such a 
hullabaloo with the bride and her friends as there was with myself ; but 
my uncle soon put a stop to it, and in five minutes had them breaking 
their hearts laughing. Bless my heart, what doings ! what roasting and 
boiling ! —- and what tribes of be zgars and shulers, and vagabonds of all 
sorts and sizes, were sunning themselves about the doors — wishing us a 
thousand times long life and happiness! There was a fiddler and piper; 
the piper was to stop in my father-in-law’s while we were going to be 
married, to keep the neighbours that were met there shaking their toes 
while we were at the priest’s ; and the fiddler was to come with ourselves, 
in order, you know, to have a dance at the priest’s house, and to play for 
us coming and going ; for there’s nothing like a taste of music when one’s 
on for sport. As we were setting off, ould Mary M‘Quade fr om Kilna- 
hushogue, who was sent for becase she understood charms, and had the 
name of being lucky, tuck myself aside: “ Shane Fadh,” Says she, “ you’re 
a young man well to look upon; may God bless you and keep you so ; 
and there’s not a doubt but there’s them here that Wishes you ill—that 
would rather be in your shoes this blessed day, with your young colleen 

bawn, that’ill be your wife before the sun sets, plase the heavens. 
here's ould Fanny Barton, the wrinkled thief of a hag, that 
the Finigans axed here for the sake of her decent son-in-law 
who ran away with her daughter Betty, that was the great beauty 
some years ago: her breath’s not good, Shane, and many a 
strange thing’s said of her. Well, maybe, I know more about 
that nor I’m going to mintion, any how: more betoken that its 
not for nothing the white hare haunts the shrubbery behind her 
house.” “ But what harm could she do me, Sonsy Mary ?” says 
J, for she was called Sonsy ; “ we have often sarved her one way 
or other.” “ Ax meno questions about her, Shane,” says she, 
“ don’t I know what she did to Ned Donnelly, that was to be 
pitied, if ever a man was to be pitied, for as good as seven months 
after his marriage, until I relieved him; “ twas gone to a thread 
he was, and didn’t they pay me decently for my throuble !” 
“ Well, and what am I to do, Mary ? ” says I, knowing very well 
that what she sed was thrue enough, although I didn’t wish her to 
see that I was afeard. ‘ Why,” says she, “ you must first ex- 
change money with me, and then, if you do as I bid you, you 
may lave the rest to myself.” I then took out, begad, a daicent 
lot of silver — say a crown or so—for my blood Was up and the 
money was flush — and gave it to her ; for which J got a cronach- 
bawn halfpenny in exchange. “ Now,” Says she, “ Shane, you 
must keep this in your company, and for your life and sow! don't 
part with it for nine days after your marriage; but there’s more 
to be done,” said she, “ hold out your right knee;”’ so with this 
she unbuttoned three buttons of my buck-skins, and made me 
loose the knot of my garther on the right leg. “ Now, says she, 
“ if you keep them loose till after the priest says the words, and 
won’t let the money I gave you go out of your company for nine 
days, along with something else I'll do that you’re to know 
nothing about, there’s no fear of all their pishthroges.’ She 
an pulled off her right shoe, and threw it atter us for 
uck, 


We were now all in motion once more —the bride riding behind my 
man, and the bridesmaid behind myself—a fine bouncing girl she was, 
but not to be mintioned in the one year with my own darlin’ —in troth, 
it wouldn’t be aisy getting such a couple as we were the same day, though 
it’s myself that says it. Mary, dressed in a black castor hat, like a man’s, 
a white muslin coat, with a scarlet silk handkercher about her neck, with 
a silver buckle and a blue ribbon, for luck, round her waist; her fine hair 
wasn’t turned up, at all at all, but hung down in beautiful curls on her 
shoulders ; her eyes, you would think, were all light; her lips as plump 
and as ripe as cherries—and maybe it’s myself that wasn’t to that time of 
day without tasting them, any how; and her teeth, so even, and as white 
as a burned bone. The day bate all for beauty: I don’t know whether 
it was from the lightness of my own spirit it came, but, I think, that such 
a day I never saw from that to this; indeed, I thought everything was 
dancing and smiling about me, and sartinly every one said that such a 
couple hadn’t been married, nor such a wedding seen in the parish for 
many a long'year before. All the time, as we went along, we had the 
music: but then at first we were mightily puzzled what to do with the 
fiddler. To put him as a hind rider it would prevent him from playing, 
bekase how could he keep the fiddle before him and another so close to 
him? ‘To put him foremost was as bad, for he couldn’t play and hould 
the bridle together; so at last my uncle proposed that he should get 
behind himself, turn his face to the horse’s tail, and saw away like a 
Trojan. It might be about foùr miles or so to the priest’s house, and as 
the day was fine, we got on gloriously. One thing, however, became 
troublesome; you see there was a cursed set of ups and downs on the 
road, and as the riding coutrements were so bad with a great many of the 
weddiners, those that had no saddles, going down steep places, would work 
onward, bit by bit, in spite of all they could do, till they’d be fairly on 
the horse’s neck, and the women behind them would be on the animal’s 
shoulders ; and it required nice managing to balance themselves, for they 
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might as well sit on the edge of a dale boord. Many of them got tosses 
this way, though it all passed in good humour. But no two among the 
whole set were more puzzled by this than my uncle and the fiddler. I 
think I see my uncle this minute with his knees sticking into the horse’s 
shoulders, and his two hands upon his neck, keeping himself back, with a 
cruiht upon him, and the fiddler with his heels away, towards the horse's 
tail, and he stretched back against my uncle, for all the world like two 
bricks laid one against another, and one of them falling. ’Twas the same 
thing going up a hill; whoever was behind would be hanging over the 
horse’s tail, with the arm about the fore-rider’s neck or body, and the 
other houlding the baste by the mane, to keep them both from sliding off 
backwards. Many acome-down there was among them — but, as I said, 
it was all in good humour; and, accordingly, as regularly as they fell 
they were sure to get a cheer. 

When we got to the priest’s house, there was a hearty welcome for us 
all. The bride and I, with our next kindred and friends, went into the 
parlour : along with these, there Was a set of young fellows, who had been 
bachelors of the bride’s, that got in with an intention of getting the first 
kiss, and, in coorse, of bateing myself out of it. I got a whisper of this ; 
so by my song, I was determined to cut them all out in that, as well as I 
did in getting herself; but you know, I couldn’t be angry, even if they 
had got the foreway of me in it, bekase it’s an ould custom.— While the 
priest was going over the business, I kept my eye about me, and, sure 
enough, there were seven or eight fellows all waiting to snap at her. 
When the ceremony drew near a close, I got up on one leg, so that I could 
bounce to my feet like lightning, and when it was finished, I got her in 
my arm, before you could say Jack Robinson, and swinging her behind 
the priest, gave her the husband’s first kiss. The next minute there was a 
rush after her : but, as I had got the first, it was but fair that they should 
come in according as they could, I thought, bekase, you know, it was all 
in the coorse of practice; but, hould, there were two words to be said to 
that, for what does Father Dollard do, but shoves them off, and a fine 
stout shoulder he had — shoves them off like childre, and getting his arms 
about Mary, gives her half a dozen smacks at least —oh, consuming to 
the one less — that mine was only a cracker to. The rest, then, all kissed 
her, one after another, according as they could come in to get one. We 
then went straight to his reverence’s barn, which had been cleared out for 
us the day before, by his own directions, where we danced for an hour or 
two, his reverence and his curate along with us, 


FIGHT OF THE FACTIONS. 


The impulse which faction fighting gives to trade and business in Ire- 
land is truly surprising; whereas party fighting depreciates both. As 
soon as it is perceived that a party fight is to be expected, all buying and 
selling are nearly suspended for the day ; and those who are not up, and 
even many who are, take themselves and their property home as quickly 
as may be convenient. But in a faction fight, as soon as there is any per- 
spective of a row, depend upon it, there is quick work at all kinds of nego- 
tiation ; and truly there is nothing like brevity and decision in buying and 
selling; for which reason faction fighting, at all events, if only for the 
sake of national prosperity, should be encouraged and kept up. Towards 
five o’clock, if a man was placed on an exalted station, so that he could 
look at the crowd, and wasn’t able to fight, he could have seen much that 
aman might envy him for. 
them; then'ffollowed a general huzza. On the other side, two dozen 
caubeens sought the sky, like so many scaldy crows attempting their own 
element for the first time, only they were not so black. Then another 
shout, which was answered by that of their friends on the opposite side; 
so that you would hardly know which side huzzaed loudest, the blending 


of both! was truly symphonious. Now there was a shout for the face of 


an O’Callaghan : this was prosecuted on the very heels by another for 
the face of an O’Hallaghan. Immediately a man of the O*Hallaghan 


side doffed his tattered frieze, and catching it by the very extremity of 


the sleeve, drew it with a tact, known only by an initiation of half-a-dozen 
street days, up the pavement after him. On the instant, a blade from the 
O’Callaghan side peeled with equal alacrity, and stretching his home- 
made at fulllength after him, proceeded triumphantly up the street, to 
meet the other. Thunder-an-ages, what’s this for, at all, at all! I wish 
I hadn’t begun to manuscript an account of it, any how; ’tis like a hungry 
man dreaming of a good dinner at a feast, and afterwards awaking and 
finding his front ribs and back-bone on the point of union. Reader, is 
that a black-thorn you carry —tut, where is my imagination bound for ? 
—— to meet the other, I say. “ Where’s the rascally O’ Callaghan that will 
place his toe or his shillely on this frieze ? ”—“ Is there no blackguard 
O° Hallaghan jist to look crucked at the coat of an O’Callaghan, or say 
black’s the white of his eye ? ”—“ Troth and there is, Ned, avourneen, 
that same on the sod here.’’—‘ Is that Barney ?”—“ The same, Ned, ma 
bouchal ; and how is your mother’s son, Ned ? ”—“ In good health at 
the present time, thank God and you; how is yourself, Barney ?” 
— “ Can’t complain as time goes; only take this, any how, to mend your 
health, ma bouchal.”” (Whack.) —‘* Success, Barney, and here’s at your 
sarvice, avick, not making little ot what I got, any way.’’ (Crack.) 
About five o’clock on a May evening in the fair of Knockimdowney, was 
the ice thus broken, with all possible civility, by Ned and Barney. The 
next moment a general rush took place towards the scene of action, and 
ere you could bless yourself, Barney and Ned were both down, weltering 
in their own and each other’s blood. I scarcely know, indeed, though 
with a mighty respectable quota of experimentality myself, how to de- 
scribe what followed For the first twenty minutes the general harmony 
of this fine row might be set to music, according to a scale something 
like this : — Whick whack —crick crack —whick whack —crick crack — 
&c. &c. &c. “ Here yer sowl—(crack)— there yer sow] — (whack). 
Whoo for the O’Hallaghans !’’ — (crack, crack, crack). “ Hurroo for the 
O’Callaghans !~-(whack, whack, whack.) The O’Callaghans for ever !” 
(whack). ‘ The O’Hallaghans for ever!” — (crack). “ Murther! 
murther! (crick, crack) —foul! foul! — (whick, whack). Blood and 
turf !—(whack, whick) — tunther-an-ouns’’ — (crack, crick). ‘‘ Hurroo! 
my darlings ! handle your kippeens — (crack, crack) —the O’Hallaghans 
are going ! ” — (whack, whack). You are to suppose them here to have 
been at it for about half an hour. Whack, crack — * oh — oh —oh ! 
have mercy upon me, boys—(crack — a shriek of murther! murther — 
crack, crack, whack) — my life—my life (crack, crack — whack, whack) 
—oh! for the sake of the living Father !— for the sake of my wife and 
childher, Ned Hallaghan, spare my life.” — So we will, but take this, any 
how ’’ — (whack, crack, whack, crack). ‘* Oh! for the love of God don’t 
kill — (whack, crack, whack). Oh !”— (crack, crack, whack dies). 
“ Huzza! huzza ! huzza!” from the O’Hallaghans. “ Bravo, boys! 
there’s one of them done for: Whoo! my darlings ! Hurroo ; the O’ Hal- 
laghans for ever !”’ 

The scene now changes to the O'Callaghan side. ‘‘ Jack—oh, Jack, 
avourneen—hell to their sowls for murdherers— Paddy’s killed — his 
skull’s smashed! Revinge, boys, Paddy O’Callaghan’s killed! On with 
you, O’Callaghans —on with you—on with you, Paddy O’Callaghan’s 

ourdhered— take to the stones—that’s it—keep it up — down with him! 
~ “ess !—he’s the bloody villain that didn’t show him mercy — that’s it. 
Tu >r-an’-ouns, is it laving him that way you are afther — let me at 
him! “ Here’s a stone, Tom !’’ “No, no, this stick has the lead in it. 
It’ll do him, never fear? “ Let him alone, Barney, he’s got enough.” 
“ By the powdhers, it’s myself that won’t: didn’t he kill Paddy ? — 
(crack, crack). Take that, you murdhering thief 2” — (whack, whack.) 
“ Oh !— (whack, crack) — my head — I’m killed — I’m — (crack — kicks 
the bucket). ‘* Now, your sowl, that does you, any way — (crack, whack) 
—hurroo ! — huzza !— huzza !— Man for man, boys—an O’Hallaghan’s 
done for — whoo! for our side —tol-deroll, lol-deroll, tow, row, row — 
huzza !— huzza !—tol-deroll, lol-deroll, tow, row, row huzza for the 
O’Callaghans !” From this moment the battle became delightful ; it was 
pelt and welt on both sides, but many of the kippeens were broken; many 
of the boys had their fighting arms disabled by a dislocation, or bit of 
fracture, and those weren't equal to more than doing a little upon such as 


were down. 


This new edition of Carleton’s tales is illustrated by etch- 
ings and wood-engravings, many of which are clever de- 
lineations of Irish character. There are but few three volume 
novels of the present day that contain so many incidents 
and such a fund of admirable descriptive matter as any one 
of these short tales presents. 
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“« Maczetu” in Hotranp.—M. Susan, of Deventer, bas 
recently printed in Holland what is a great novelty, an edition 
of Macbeth in English, with notes in Dutch, for the use of the 
students of Shakespeare. lt is, we believe, the first time any 
play by Shakespeare has appeared in print from a Dutch press. 
whether in the language of that country or in his own. M. 
Susan, through the Dutch minister, - Dedel, and Lord F. 
Egerton, one of the vice-presidents of the Shakespeare Society. 
has just presented a copy of his work to the council of that body. 

Lonceviry or Women. — According to recent statistical 
investigations, it has been ascertained that there died through- 
out England and Wales, between the 1st of July, 1840, and the 
30th of June, 1841, 5247 females, aged 85 and upwards ; 
whereas, of the same age, there died only 3954 males, leaving 
a balance in favour of the old ladies of 1293. Among the fe- 
males who died, 71 had passed the age of 100, but only 40 
males. 
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any previous occasion of the Easter holidays. 
persons were admitted, whilst last year, on Easter Monday, 


Here a hat went up, or maybe a dozen of 
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CAUSERIE. 


A crowded public meeting was held on Monday at the Surrey 
Chapel, Blackfriars’ Road, for the purpose of adopting mea- 
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sures in opposition to the educational clauses of the obnoxious 


Factories Bill. — The number of visiters to the British Mu- 
seum on Monday exceeded those who had been admitted on 
18,432 persons 


they were 14,320. It may be interesting to state that the 
number of visiters on last “ Boxing Day” was 28,225, whilst 
last Whit Monday they were 163,29. — The following state- 
ment of visiters to the Painted Hall and Chapel, Greenwich, 
is interesting: — On Monday 5785 persons visited the Painted 
Hall, and 4476 the Chapel. On Sunday 1640 persons visited 
the Painted Hall, and 224 went into the Chapel, which was on 
that day only opened for lay inspection from 1 to 2 o'clock, 
divine service being performed therein in the morning and 
afternoon ; 4476 also went inon Monday. The calculation of 
receipts forthe benefit of the institution can be readily made, cach 
person paying 3d. — In the various metropolitan parishes the 
annual elections for parish officers took place on Easter Tues- 
day. — An extensive seizure of soap was made on board a 
vessel in the river on Saturday last. It was concealed in casks 
(supposed) of lard, and the vessel was clearing out for Pen- 
zance. ‘The duty sought to be evaded is 14/. per ton, and it is 
believed that large quantities have been shipped from time to 
time for the same port. — On Tuesday the line-of-packet-ship 
Philadelphia sailed from the St. Katherine’s Dock for New 
York, carrying out to the western world 2C0 emigrants, viz. 
40 in the cabin and 160 in the steerage. —- The Marquis and 
Marchioness of Londonderry have arrived in Paris. — The 
animus which actuates the legislators of Portugal with regard 
to England may be estimated from the fact that the peers have 
rejected, by 38 against 9 votes, a proposition of Silva Carvalho’s, 
for at once reducing the export duty on port wines shipped for 
England from 12 to 6 milreis per pipe. — The sentence upon 
Assistant Surgeon Kynoch, 64th depot, tried by court-martial 
in Limerick garrison in February last, is dismissal from the 
service, which was communicated to him at Tralee barracks 
on Friday last. — Sir Charles Napier, wko gained the great 
victory over the Ameers, was the gallant leader of the 50th re- 
giment at the battle of Corunna, when he was left for dead on 
the field. — The “ Edinburgh Observer” says it is authorised 
to state that the Very Rey. Principal Macfarlan is to be pro- 
posed as Moderator of the ensuing General Assembly. — On 
Monday last the inspecting officers of excise paid a visit to 
Doncaster, and after a close examination of the stocks of the 
tobacco manufacturers and grocers, many seizures were made 
by the officers, under the impression that the article was 
adulterated. The Board of Excise have been induced to in- 
stitute these proceedings in consequence of the low price at 
which tobacco had been sold of late; and we believe they in- 
tend to extend their investigations to other towns.—By the an- 
cient laws of Hungary a man convicted of bigamy was con- 
demned to live with both wives in the same house; the crime 
was in consequence extremely rare. — The “ Waterford Chro- 
nicle” asserts that an officer of the 10th Hussars is to be tried 
by court-martial for giving charity to some of the Gualtier 
beggars during the late poor-rate campaign in that barony. — 
A fine little girl, named Elizabeth Conway, expired in the 
London Hospital from drinking some vitriol left in rather a 
careless manner by an egg-dealer, and used by him for the pur- 
pose of giving a good colour to the eggs. — The relatives of 
the late Mr. Busfield, who was drowned a fortnight ago in the 
river, and whose remains unfortunately have not been re- 
covered, have presented to Mr. May, inspector of the K division 
of police, stationed at Poplar, a very handsome and massive 
silver snuff-box, in consideration of the important services 
he rendered on the occasion. — The hotel keepers of Berne, 
Fribourg, Geneva, and the Valais had a meeting on the 9th 
inst. for the purpose of establishing a uniform rate of charges 
at the hotels in Switzerland. It was admitted by persons pre- 
sent that a system of high charges was prejudicial to their in- 
terests, and a moderate tariff was agreed upon. — A steam- 
carriage has been invented by a young man lately connected 
with a firm at Reading, which promises to overcome the ob- 
stacles hitherto experienced in getting these machines to act 
upon the common roads. Several experimental trips have been 
made with it with complete success, the average rate of speed 
being 14 miles per hour. — The sum of 81,000/., the amount 


of the Customs collection for the port of Dublin, during the | 


month of March in the present year, was composed of 29,0001. 
for tea, 22,000/. for sugar, 22,0001. for tobacco, 4000/. for wine ; 
the remaining 4000/. was contributed from the trifling duties 
now levied on the various trifling articles rateable under the 
new tariff. — At Bideford, on ‘Tuesday last prime joints of 
dairy-fed pork were sold at 4d., inferior pieces 3d. to 33d. 
— It is stated on good authority, that upwards of one million 
sterling per annum is expended on the turf. It appears that 
upwards of 1000 horses were in training during the last season ; 
that 1050 races have been contested, and 150,000/. distributed 
among the winners !i— On Monday a numer~ is and respect- 
able company of the inhabitants of Dudley und its neighbour- 
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hood sat down to a dinner given at the hotel, in order to ex- 


press publicly their thanks to the magistrates for their vigilant 
and firm conduct during the late disturbances. — A meeting of 
the clergy and members of the established church, including 
the conductors and teachers of Sunday schools, resident in 
Manchester, Salford, and the adjacent vicinities, was held on 
Tuesday evening, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
a petition to the House of Commons in favour of the educa- 
tional clauses of Sir J. Graham’s Factory Bill, — Anti-Corn 
Law meetings have taken place at Devonport, Liskeard, and 
Manchester. — A complete suffrage meeting took place at 
Leeds on Tuesday. The chief speakers were Mr. Sharman 
Crawford and Joseph Sturge. — Preparations are making in 
Westminster Hall for the reception of the Cartoons and de- 
signs that are to be sent in by competitors for the work of 
illustrating the new Houses of Parliament in fresco. — The 
exhibition will beopen ina few weeks to the public. — John 
Nailor, who murdered Dr. Martin at Malta, has been con- 
victed and condemned to hard labour for life. — The David 
schooner of Perth has been lost off Barcelona. — Incendiary 
fires are reported in several parts of the country. One has oc- 
curred at Lewisham. — On Friday a man named Travis was 
stabbed in Salford by a female named Oliver. She has been 
committed for murder. — From 12 o’clock on Sunday, up to 
the same hour on Monday, 28,642 persons went through the 
Thames Tunnel, and since the opening upwards of 520,000. 
The koliday folks gives employment to three or four toll-men. 
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THE ROYAL ADELAIDE CUP, 


SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


HIS Society has given 
an early welcome to the 
season of flowers and ver- 
dure by a beautiful floricultural exhibi- 
tion or féte, which was opened to the 
public on Wednesday, at the Horns 
Tavern, Kennington. The collection 
of flowers and plants, in their almost 
infinite variety, and in the many shades of beauty in which the 
great modern improvement of the botanical art has succeeded 
in arraying them, was certainly much superior to the exhibition 
of last year, Some specimens of auriculas, azaleas, and ericas, 
were equal to any of the kind that have been shown in London. 
The prizes were awarded as follows: — The Royal Adelaide 
Cup— To Mr. Bruce, gardener to Boyd Miller, Esg., of 
Lower Tooting, for the best collection of miscellaneous plants 
in the room. A Silver Cup, value five guineas, given by 
Messrs. Dickson, of Acre Lane, Brixton, to amateurs — To 
— Schneider, Esq., for the four best auriculas. A Silver Cup, 
value five guineas, given by J. Chapman, Esq., to nurserymen 
and florists — To Mr. Dickson, for the three best auriculas. A 
large Silver Medal, by an Amateur — TosMr. Dickson, for a 
set of twelve best auriculas. Middle Sif¥er Medal ditto, for 
the second best ditto — To Mr. Willmer. Prizes given by the 
society, consisting of silver medals, were also awarded to 
Messrs. Schneider, Chapman, Ledgard, Plout, Gaines, and 
Hales, for auriculas ; to Messrs. Bushell, Ledgard, and 
Henbury, for polyanthus; to Messrs. Atlee (gardener to H, 
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TLOWER SHOW, 


Beaufoy, Esq. ), Clark, Coutts (gardener to — Hibbert, Esq. ), 
Jackson, and Hales, for miscellaneous plants; and to Messrs. 
Bushell, Ledgard, Edmonds, and Thompson, for heartsease. 
There was also a small but fine collection of vegetables, con- 
sisting of cauliflowers, asparagus, cucumbers, horse-radish, and 
carrots, the prize for which was awarded to Mr. Martin, of 
Thames Bank. An efficient band of wind instruments en- 
livened the scene by the performance of a variety of popular 
overtures. Indeed, the only drawback, if any there were, on 
the enjoyment of the floral treat, was the rather circumscribed 
limits of the scene of the exhibition. No doubt the fineness of 
the weather co-operated with other causes in bringing together 
a number of visitors much greater than on ordinary occasions, 
and greater than the committee or managers could have antici- 
pated. The rooms were literally thronged throughout the day. 
The majority of the assemblage consisted of fashionably dressed 
ladies, who seemed much pleased with the attractions of the 


scene. 
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TO MY WIFE. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 


Thy cheek is pale with many cares, 
Thy brow is overcast, 

And thy fair face a shadow wears, 
That tells of sorrow past; 

But music hath thy tongue for me, 

How dark soe’er my lot may be, 

I turn for comfort, love, to thee, 
My beautiful, my wife ! 


Thy gentle eyes are not so bright 
As when I wooed thee first, 
Yet still they have the same sweet light 
Which long my heart hath nurst ; 
They have the same enchanting beam 
Which charmed me in love's early dream, 
And still with joy on me they stream, 
My beautiful, my wife! 


When all without looks dark and cold, 
And voices change their tone, 
Nor greet me as they did of old, 
I feel I’m not lone; 
For thou, my love, art aye the same, 
And looks and deeds thy faith proclaim — 
Though all should scorn, thou would’st not blame, 
My beautiful, my wife! 


A shadow comes across my heart, 
And overclouds my fate, 

Whene’er I think thou may’st depart, 
And leave me desolate ; 

For as the wretch who treads alone 

Some gloomy path in wilds unknown, 

Such should I be if thou'wert gone, 
My beautiful, my wife! 


If thou wert not, the flowers might spring, 
But I should heed them not ; 

The merry birds might soar and sing, 
They could not cheer my lot. 

Before me dark Despair would rise, 

And spread a pall o’er earth and skies, 

If shone no more thy loving eyes, 
My beautiful, my wife ! 


And those dear eyes have shone through tears, 
But never looked unkind, 

For shattered hopes and troubled years, 
Still closer seemed to bind 

Thy pure and trusting heart to mine. 

Not for thyself did’st thou repine, 

But all thy husband’s grief was thine, 
My beautiful, my wife! 


When at the eventide I see 
My children throng around, 
And know the love of them and thee, 
My spirit still is bound 
To earth, despite of every care: 
I feel my soul can do and dare, 
So long as thou my lot dost share, 
My beautiful, my wife ! 
Manchester, April 14th, 1843. 
—_—sS 
EPPING HUNT, 


The Cockneys have this year lost one of their annual sports 
by the discontinuance of the Easter hunt at Epping, a town 
which must in futéire depend for its fame solely on its sausages. 
Formerly the dogs went to the hunt, but matters are now re- 
versed, and the hunt has gone to the dogs. ‘There 1s no longer 
a harvest for the livery-stable keepers to let out their chargers 
at prices which are in keeping with the name, and the deer is 
spared the ignominy of being pounced upon round a corner by 
a London shop-boy, who carries off by accident the highest 
honours of the chace, riding across the path of the stag on a 
horse that has at least one qualification—being naturally given 
to the staggers, 


ON VISITING ASTLEY’s. 


This is indeed a fine equestrian troop, 
Bipeds as well as quadrupeds, of course, 
Yor oh! the former bellow, shout, and whoop, 
‘Till like the latter they are also ho(a)rse. 


The A Mghanisan war they represent, 

And the applause seems destin’d ne'er to cease; 
So much the audience appear content 

To see this war the subject of a piece. 


mrm ce ea 
CUSTOM HOUSE FRAUDS. 


The “ Times” has devoted a long article to an exposure of 
the Custom House: frauds. It{appears the manner in which 
these have been carried on is perfectly well known among a 
particular class of merchants and traders. The case to be 
smuggled from France has only to be accurately described, — 
its marks, weight, and dimensions being known beforehand to 
the merchant here, and the wharf or dock to which the im- 
porting vessel comes to unload ; the importer goes and inquires 
who is the landing-waiter appointed to superintend the un- 
loading, makes an arrangement with him, takes out a sight or 
makes a perfect entry, specifying the contents of his bales as 
being articles paying a much lower rate of duty than is ayabie 
on their real contents, or else falsifying the number or escrip- 
tion of them ; the landing-waiter passes them by such false de- 
scription, and the revenue is defrauded. Nothing is more 
simple; and we may say it, almost without fear of contradic- 
tion, it is a fraud that is impossible to be detected, if all parties 
be true to each other. The landing-waiter’s book, which is re- 
turned to the Custom House, affords no clue to the fraud if it 
correspond with the entry; the parties assisting at the un- 
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employ in the dock, or wharf servants, knowing or recollecting 
nothing about contents, and keeping no memorandum of such, 
and thus the only check which was upon the malpractices of the 
landing-waiter or the merchant is lost or forgotten. ‘These, 
however, are not the only methods by which frauds have been 
committed lately. Foreign fine goods have been brought into 
this country, and even passed without the slightest complicity 
of the Customs’ officers, and this is effected by what is called 
the “dummy system,” which is carried on as follows: — The 
importer in this country having by correspondence with his 
foreign merchant ascertained the size, weight, marks, and out- 
ward signs’ of the package in which he means to import his 
goods, procures to be made in this country a fac simile of the 
package, corresponding with the foreign one in size, weight, 
and outward appearances ; he fills it up with some article pay- 
ing a low rate of duty, and, all being then prepared, the foreign 
bale or case containing silks, velvets, or other valuable wares is 
imported in the steamer or foreign vessel. On her arrival, 
whilst she is in the stream, or before she can be got alongside 
the wharf, a sight-entry is obtained for the case in question, 
declaration being made that the contents are unknown. <A 
decked lighter is employed to bring the package ashore, under 
the deck of which the dummy or package prepared for the 
occasion is already previously concealed. On arriving along- 
side the vessel, and still in sight both of the officers ashore and 
the tide-waiter on board, the package is hoisted into the lighter 
and deposited under the deck; she then proceeds to the wharf, 
perhaps a distance of 100 yards, and on her arrival there, in the 
parlance of the smuggler, the changes are rung. „The package 
prepared here is hoisted on the wharf, is examined, and the 
duty probably paid thereon, perhaps not, the really valuable 
package remaining all this time under the deck of the lighter 
and concealed from sight; the lighter then drops away from 
the wharf, proceeds up the river beyond Blackfriars’ Bridge or 
Westminster, or perhaps crosses the river to some obscure 
wharf, where the valuable case is landed, and shortly afterwards 
finds its way into the store of the fraudulent merchant, where 
it is perfectly safe, and whence it goes into consumption, to the 
manifest injury of the fair trader. It is in the latter manner 
that much of the most valuable silk manufacture of France has 
found its way into this country, and we may pretty confidently 
state that, either in one of these ways or the other, almost the 
whole of the Custom House frauds of which we now speak 
have been committed. Of the extent to which the revenue has 
been defrauded by these means it is by no means easy to make 
any calculation, and the extreme jealousy of the Custom House 
authorities, and the care which they have taken to prevent any 
information getting before the public, render any very accurate 
approximation to the amount a matter of much hazard. We 
have, however, heard it estimated, upon what we consider good 
authority, at something beyond 850,000/. within the space of 
the last twenty-eight months, and that out of that amount at 
least 300,000/. is traceable to frauds committed in the Queen’s 
warehouse itself. Be that as it may, numerous legal processes 
are at this moment in force against various parties for the re- 
covery of duties and penalties to an enormous amount. The 
names of these parties have been mentioned to us, and in due 
time shall be published. Some of them are moving in the 
higher walks of the mercantile world, others in the more humble 
sphere of retail shopkeepers, 
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THE HEINEFETTER CASE. 

Triar or M. Caumarrin ror Murper. — This case, which 
excited extraordinary interest, came before the Court of Assizes 
at Brussels,on Wednesday. The prisoner was dressed in black 
with a white cravat. He is a young man of mild appearance. 
Mademoiselle Heinefetter was seated amongst the audience, 
covered with a thick black veil; and near her were Mademoi- 
selle Behr, her friend, and Madame Kertz. During the read- 
ing of the act of accusation, which charged the prisoner with 
having, on the night of November 19th, 1842, wilfully caused 
the death of M. de Sirey, in the Rue des Hirondelles, at 
Brussels, the prisoner kept his face turned towards the person 
speaking, and paid the utmost attention to every word. The 
President then, amidst marks of the greatest interest, and a 
deep silence, proceeded to interrogate the prisoner, who made 
the following statement: — « I came to Brussels on the 19th of 
November in question, in consequence of a marriage having 
been ee for me, and the basis of the contract having been 
settled on November 17th, I had set out, with the consent of 
my family, to withdraw from Mademoiselle Heinefettera num- 
ber of letters she held of mine, and to restore to her some plate 
and the key of the apartment which she occupied at Paris. On 
my arrival, hearing that she was singing at a concert given by 
the Société de la Grande Harmonie, I drove there, and sent in 
word that I was outside. She soon came down with several 
persons, who entered her carriage, and filled it so completely 
that there was no room for me. I hired a vigilante, and got 
before her to her apartment. When I arrived there, finding 
the table arranged for Supper, I said to Mademoiselle Behr 
that, as company was expected, I should go away. At that 
moment Mademoiselle Heinefetter arrived with the rest, and 
asked me to share their repast. I stayed, but did not sit down 
to table, I placed myself apart near the stove. During the 
time they were at table I chatted with Mademoiselle Behr, who 
was next me. After Supper, seeing that it was getting late, I 
was on the point of §01Ng away, and was even putting on my 

loves, when M. Sirey, who had gone into another room with 
Mademoiselle Heinefetter and Mademoiselle Behr, came out, 
and, addressing me, said, ‘ M, Caumartin, you ought long since 
to have perceived that your presence is not required here; I 
recommend you to withdraw,’ I replied, ‘ You have the ad- 
vantage of me; you know me, and I am not acquainted with 
you.” He rejoined, ‘I am a man of birth, —the Comte de 
Sirey ; and I repeat that your company is not wished for here.’ 
‘If you are a gentleman,’ I replied, < you ought to be aware 
that this is no place for explanation.’ <M. Caumartin is right,’ 
said M. Milord de la Villette, ‘take his- address, and we can 
wait on him to-morrow,’ M. Sirey replied, ‘ You do not know 
what you say;’ and coming up to me, he'seized me by the collar, 
and cried, ‘ You are a blackguard,’ My patience was then at 
fault, and I gave him a box in the face. He immediately at- 
tacked me with a cane, and struck me repeatedly on the head 
and shoulders. Sirey still pressing me, I retreated, and, feeling 
the blood running down my face, I exclaimed, ‘This is most 
infamous conduct! At half past eight to-morrow I shall expect 
to see you.’ He replied, ‘ Be it so? He then withdrew, and 
I went to the window to see if a carriage was below. As I was 
leaving the window he returned and said, ‘ Let us fight at once.’ 
He snatched up a knife from the table, and stabbed me in the 
thigh. I got to the other side of the table, and was watching 
him there, when he cried out that if I did not at once retire he 
would throw me out of the window. I then took up my sword- 
cane to defend myself, which I had purchased two years before 
for a journey to Italy. He rushed at me, and seizing it, tried 
to pull it from me, but the sword part remained in my hand. 
He then precipitated himself on me, and uttered the cry of ¢ I 
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loading are not likely to recollect the contents of any particular 
packages; and evenif they were, they are not easily to be found, 
for they are generally labourers, out of permanent and steady 


I saw the blood flowing on his white waistcoat. 


am wounded!’ ng o 
I cried out for help, and persons hurried into the room. I then 
ran to my hotel, woke up my servant, and ordered him to go for 
the most eminent medical man in the place. I myself took a 
carriage, and went for Dr. Allard. When we arrived at Made- 
moiselle Heinefetter’s, the landlord met me, and said, ‘ He is 
dead!’ I cried out that it was a great misfortune, but that M. 
de Sirey had thrown himself upon me and caused his own 
death. I wanted immediately to go before the authorities and 
explain the matter, and justify myself; but some one said, 
‘Think of your mother ;’ and, believing that the case would 
be tried in France, as we were both Frenchmen, I told the 
coachman to proceed to Mons, being anxious to take the news 
of the misfortune to my family myself. He mistook me, and 
proceeded to Mechlin. ` I then turned towards the frontier of 
the Netherlands, and at last arrived at Rotterdam. There I 
went to bed and sent for a surgeon. He bled me, and dressed 
my wounds. I proceeded the same evening in the packet-boat 
to Havre, and thence to Paris, My wounds pained me exceed- 
ingly, and I was for some time under medical treatment. I 
should have at once given myself up at Paris, but my friend, 
M. Plougoulm, recommended me not, saying that the imprison- 
ment would be long before the trial came on.” M. Milord de 
la Villette: On returning from the opera with the deceased 
and Mdlle. Heinefetter, I found the prisoner sitting on the 
sofa, and, knowing the intimacy which had subsisted between 
him and the lady, dreaded there would be a Scene, as there 
ultimately was. Witness interfered to prevent a struggle, 
which, however, took place. Deceased threw himself into wit- 
ness’s arms, exclaiming, “ I am wounded!” which witness 
could not believe, having seen no stab given, and he now so 

lemnly declared that he saw no movement either of the body or 
arm of the prisoner, and the prisoner’s countenance expressed 
great surprise. He could not say whether deceased could have 
thrown himself on the sword, but he thought it likely. Made- 
moiselle Heinefetter was then called, and was much agitated 
whilst giving her evidence. She said she was twenty-two years 
of age; she stated what occurred in her presence on the 19th of 
November, adding, that she left the room, being afraid that the 
prisoner would murder her. The prisoner was to have married 
her, but afterwards said he could not, —yet he would not allow 
her to marry another gentleman. He once made a motion as if 
to strangle her, but she could not remember his words, Did 
not see Sirey strike at him with a knife. 

Second Day. — Madame Maria Christina Kertz, the com- 
panion of Mademoiselle Heinefetter, gave similar testimony. 
Heard M. Sirey say, “ Let us fight immediately.” This brought 
Mademoiselle Teinefetter and the witness back into the saloon, 
and on entering, M. Sirey exclaimed, “He has killed me.” 
Seeing the blood flow, witness turned to M. Caumartin, and 
called him an assassin. The prisoner replied, “I did not kill 
him; he threw himself on me.” Witness had said she was 
inimical to the prisoner, meanin thereby that she would 
oppose his deceitful proceedings. fte once said, “ Do not op- 
pose me too far; I might do you an injury; I might even kill 
you.” He said, he once killed a man at Ponela and it 
cost his family 10,000 francs to hush it up. Did not see the 
prisoner wounded in the forehead.—Claire Louise Behr, aged 
26, entered the room when Sirey was falling. He had not a 
knife in his hand, nor were any of the knives out of their place. 
—Mademoiselle Lebrun, an actress, stated that Caumartin took 
the apartment for Mademoiselle Heinefetter, Caumartin was 
wounded in the forehead. Sirey’s body was on the floor near 
the sofa. Mademoiselle Heinefetter did not seem much 
affected. She regretted him as a victim, and said Sirey was to 
have given her 400,000 francs. (Sensation. ) Sirey came often 
to see her, 

The Third Day was occupied with evidence of a comparatively 
unimportant nature, tending to show that the prisoner had 
always been on the most friendly terms with the deceased, and 
had expressed the greatest grief at the occurrence which de- 
prived him of life. 

Fourth Day. — The Advocate-General addressed the court 
for the prosecution, and commented on the evidence of the 
several witnesses. M. Chaix-d’Est- Ange then spoke in defence. 
Let me request you to consider what has been the position of the 
person you are at present called on to try. Idonot speak of his 
place in society, his fortune, or his rank, I merely wish to show 
you that his whole life, previously to the fatal event, was such as 
to lead you to the conclusion that he is a most unlikely man to 
give way to violence or to cause death. Caumartin was well- 
educated, and, by nature and culture, his character is mild and 
composed. In fact, his gentleness was as proverbial amongst 
his friends and acquaintances, as was the violence of Sirey. 
Think of the testimony given to you on this point by such a 
host of witnesses. (Here the learned advocate commented on 
the evidence alluded to.) Yet an attempt has been made to 
blacken the character of this young man, mild and gentle as 
he has been proved to be. But by whom? By Madame Kertz 
and Mademoiselle Behr. They have spoken of his violence 
and passion, and of a man killed by him in anger, and of ten 
thousand francs being given to hush up the affair; just as if 
with money the laws can be escaped from. However, as such 
an assertion was grave, we deemed it proper to write to Paris 
and inquire into the matter. The answers we have received 
declare that Caumartin was remarked for his sedate and mild 
disposition, and that all the authorities of the place where the 
scene of violence was said to have taken place, agree in affirm- 
ing that the circumstance is nothing but an invention brought 
forward- by malignant feelings. Another invention of those 
women is the Steiner episode, This was a grave accusation, 
showing a familiarity with not only violence, but even murder, 
They declared that they were present, and that they beheld 
Caumartin draw out his poniard and strike M. Steiner. He 
would even have murdered him, they declared, if one of them 
had not held his arm. But what says M. Steiner himself, the 
principal party concerned, a man of honour and truth? He 
gives the lie to those women, and declares the whole assertion 
to be false. Mademoiselle Kertz is then re-examined. She 
too gave the lie to her previous declarations ; acknowledged 
that she was not present at the interview; and that she had de- 
ceived, or rather attempted to deceive, the court. What were 
the real facts? A young man of twenty-two, of a distinguished 
famjly, a perfect gentleman, fell in love with Mademoiselle 
Heinefetter. This was M. Steiner. Caumartin heard of this, 
and going to him, he said, “ I have been attached to this lad 
for six months, and have a prior claim; but, putting that aside, 
I propose to you to come with me to Mademoiselle Heine. 
fetter, and let her decide between us.” Steiner agrees to the 
proposition, and they proceed together like two intimate 
friends. Mademoiselle Heinefetter, when appealed to, hesi- 
tates. Her choice would have been to keep them both; but 
pressed to give an answer, she at last agreed to speak, and de- 
cided for Caumartin. The matter was finished, and Steiner, 
placing his hand in that of his more happy rival, exclaimed, 
“I shall not return.” But that did not suit Mademoiselle 
Heinefetter. She did not like losing her prey so easily, and 
Mademoiselle Behr wrote a shameful letter, telling Steiner 
that Caumartin treated him as a coward, There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that these women wanted to have a 
scene of violence which would finish badly. The learned 
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advocate then alluded to the correspondence of M. Caumartin, 
and read a letter written by Mademoiselle Heinefetter. 
The learned advocate then went through the charges of the 
prosecution in all their details, and brought forward all the 
points in favour of his client, dwelling particularly upon the 
medical evidence. In concluding he said, “One word has 
gone to the heart of M. Caumartin. The Advocate-General 
has charged him with want of humanity, But has he not shown 
that he exercised this quality, even at the hazard of his liberty ? 
On leaving the house he went to his hotel, to take hastily the 
money necessary for his first expenses, and from thence to a 
physician. He rang in a way to rouse every body, and Dr. 
Allard rose indignant at the disturbance. The doctor having 
opened the window, Caumartin implored him to descend, which 
he did, half dressed; but hesitating to enter a carriage with a 
stranger, Caumartin almost forced him into it. When they 
arrived at the house, the first words he heard were, ‘ He is 
dead ; ° but still he was determined to go up stairs. Was this 
inhumanity? An effort was made to prevent his going up 
stairs; he persisted, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, my poor mother; 
excellent young man.’ It was only by invoking the name of 
his mother that he could be at length induced to quit the spot. 
As to Sirey, gentlemen, you must know what he was, as you now 
know Caumartin, Sirey had a cousin. Ina frivolous moment 
he challenged him to single combat, and compelled him to 
fight — put a mask on his face, a glove on his hand, and then 
ran a sabre into his body. He killed him, and his wife became 
a widow. He was, indeed, acquitted; the justice of man did 
not reach him. In the name of the widow we called for satis- 
faction, but the Court of Assizes acquitted him, and declared 
that all had passed according to the laws of honour. But divine 
justice was not satisfied. if man’s justice sometimes sleeps, 
that is not the case with the justice of God. _ It is sure because 
it is slow; it is slow because it is eternal. It willed that this 
said month of November should be fatal to the murderer. In 
the midst of a nocturnal orgie, at the table of an actress, Sirey, 
a married man, rushes in his violence upon the instrument 
which has killed him. Do not, then, ask who directed the 
blow. It was God who decreed it, for God is just. It was 
God who willed that he should rush upon the weapon; it was 
God who willed that he should draw from its sheath the sword 
on which he threw himself. May the mercy of God receive 
him! He has paid the forfeit of his crime with his death.” 

The speech of M. Chaix-d’Est-Ange produced an intense 
sensation. When he had concluded (three o’clock), the court 
rose, and adjourned till half-past five, when, after a few words 
from M. Chaix-d’Est Ange, the president declared the plead- 
ings closed, and put the following questions to the jury: —1. 
Is Edward Caumartin guilty of having, on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1842, voluntarily inflicted a wound upon Aimé Sirey, 
which caused his death? 2. Was the said wound provoked by 
great violence and blows against the person of the prisoner? 
The jury retired at nine o’clock, and in a quarter of an hour re- 
turned unanimously a verdict in the negative on the first ques- 
tion; the second question was consequently left unanswered, as 
it fell to the ground by the negation of the first. The prisoner 
was called in, and his acquittal was pronounced by the Presi- 
dent. He left the bench of the accused, and took his seat by 
the side of his counsel during the discussion on the question, 
of damages. ‘The court, considering that M. Caumartin had 
carried prohibited arms, condemned him to all the expenses of 
the process. . 
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The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has called on the Clonmel 
corporation for 2007. remuneration for the revising barristers, 
Messrs. Scannell and Griffith. The mayor knows not how 
this demand is to be met, as the corporation have not received 
a single penny of the corporatian funds. 

ScoTLAND. — PREPARATIONS FOR THE SECESSION. — Active 
preparations are in progress among the adherents of the 
Free Presbyterian Church for the completion of their plans. 
Sites for at least two or three churches will, we believe, be 
fixed upon this week, and arrangements are being made for the 
use of several Dissenting churches in the city, after the meet- 
ing of Assembly, and until the new erections can be got ready. 
Formal application was made on Tuesday last to the Second 
United Secession Congregation for a piece of ground upon 
which to build a new church, or rather chapel, for the Rev. 
Mr. Cupples, which was refused; but they can be at no loss 
for building ground in Stirling, and in good situations too. 
This will be adding another place of public worship, and if ap- 
pearances are realised, we shall have more churches to a popula- 
tion under 11,000, who possess already church accommodation 
for 12,750. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, by W. Carleton. A new 
edition, illustrated. Parts I. to Dublin: Curry, jun. and Co. 

Parnassian Climbers. A Satire. Emmins. t 

Hints to Servants ; a Poetical Version of Dean Swift’s Advice to Ser- 
vants. By an Upper Servant. Effingham Wilson. 

Madrigal for Five Voices: “ Sweetheart, why turn away ??” Composed 
by E. Taylor. Chapell. — Professor Taylor’s madrigal, which is enjoying 
such notoriety at the present moment. 

Rule Britannia Waltz. By E. Edgar. 


ITO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The several Correspondents who make us the offer of continuous tales are 
informed that we have no intention to adopt the style of publication they 
propose. s 

A Subscriber, St. Alban’s. Of the two, St. Alban’s is the most ancient. 

R. Declined. £ 


A Subscriber — Rectory. Yes to both questions. 
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COURT, CIRCULAR.” ` 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Sir Robert Peel, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Jersey, Earl Delawarr, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, and other officers of state, have not been able to leave town for the 
recess, owing to the daily expectation of the Queen’s accouchement. 
Every preparation has long been made at the Home Office for the imme- 
diate transmission of the intelligence of that event to the different autho- 
rities, both in the metropolis and in the provinces; and in the Foreign 
Office similar preparations are completed for the forwarding of dispatches 
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to the diplomatic representatives of her Majesty at the various European 
Courts. The Queen and her illustrious Consort take daily carriage 
airings in Hyde Park, and it is gratifying to remark the apparent health 
and spirits her Majesty is in possession of. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by Colonel Bouverie, 
honoured Sir Robert Peel with a visit on Tuesday morning, and inspected 
the collection of pictures of the Right Hon. Baronet. 

The Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, who has the rank 
of major in the regiment of Hulans (of the Guards) at Potsdam, intends 
to quit the Prussian service before his marriage with the Princess Augusta 
of Cambridge, and has already applied to his Majesty for his discharge. 
His younger brother intends to enter the Prussian service. 

The next levee is to be held on Wednesday, the 26th inst. 

Her Majesty continues in the enjoyment of good health ; promenading 
in the gardens of Buckingham Palace when the weather permits, and 
taking airings in the afternoon in open barouche and four. 

Prince Albert has honoured the Reform Club with a visit. He was 
conducted through the principal apartments by Mr. Walter Scott, the 
Secretary, and afterwards inspected the kitchen department. 
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For some time past neither the woollen, silk, nor the cotton manufac- 
tures have been in a more healthy position than they are at the present 
moment, Sheep wool is moderate in value, and the prices of cotton wool 
are unusually low. In Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, and in short through- 
out all the manufacturing districts, employment is brisk. Actual demand 
occasions briskness in the production of goods, and therefore it is likely to 
be permanent. The abundance of money which reduced prices have 
occasioned even amongst the master manufacturers themselves, renders 
long credits less necessary in these operations than has been the case 
heretofore ; and from this circumstance, therefore, it is natural to conclude 
that trade in future will not be founded on bills of long dates being forced 
into circulation amongst the monied interest, and capital thereby raised by 
means illegitimate in every sense of the word amongst traders. 

In Mincing Lane this has been a holiday week amongst many of the colo- 
nial merchants and brokers, but still, in produce, the usual retail business 
has been transacted. Sugar has been in fair demand by the grocers, and 
prices have been fully supported. The same observations may be made 
on coffee and tea, excepting that little, or rather no, increase can be noted 
in the weekly quantities delivered to the retail trade. The indigo public 
sales commenced on Tuesday, and the result has been different to the 
general expectation. The quantity now on hand is nearly double of that 
at the same period last year, and consequently the consumers expected a 
considerable depreciation in prices. It being, however, ascertained that 
the crop of the last season was deficient, and that the quantity now on the 
passage from India is consequently much less than usual, the merchants 
were very firm, and only a small quantity was allowed to go into con- 
sumption, at a decline of from 2d. to 6d. per lb. according to quality, the 
remainder having been either withdrawn, until more favourable times 
arrive, or partly disposed of at the prices of the January sale. 

Two weeks ago a prospect of improvement in the corn trade presented 
itself. In the beginning of this month wheat advanced from 2s. to 3s. per 
quarter, and a proportionable rise occurred in all descriptions of agricul- 
tural produce, extending itself even to the value of live stock in Smith. 
field. Within the last eight days, however, this small improvement has 
disappeared, and the future prospect has become as gloomy again as the 
late appearance of a restoration of prosperity to the farmers was cheering. 

The abundance of unemployed money hangs heavily over the discount 
market, and in this channel much difficulty still exists in realising from it 
any thing like an adequate annual income. Still, however, banking gene- 
rally continues in a healthy state, and the joint stock banks in London 
are in a flourishing condition. 

On the English Stock Exchange a decline in the value of consols of 
from 4 to ¥ per cent. has taken place since our last publication, for which 
no good reason can be given, unless it have its origin in misgivings amongst 
capitalists respecting the ministerial financial statement, which it is ex- 
pected will speedily be made in the House of Commons. The chance of 
the conversion of the three-and-a-half per cents. into threes, may alone 
justify the existing dulness, for the present state of foreign politics should 
produce the contrary effect. In foreign securities considerable agitation 
has existed during this week. Those of Spain have fallen from their late 
highest quotation somewhere about 2 per cent. The prospect of the 
Spanish finances being recruited by a reduction in the duties now charged 
on foreign goods, when imported into that kin zdom, is not quite so brilliant 
as it was last week, and speculation in the bonds has been considerably 
lessened by this circumstance. In railway shares less inclination to invest 
money has caused again a slight depreciation in prices, but still capitalists 
generally place much confidence in these descriptions of securities, and 
better prices are soon expected. 

The foreign exchanges continue to be in favour of the influx of the 
precious metals into this country, and thereby one of two things is esta- 
blished. Our exports in value either exceed that of our imports, else 
foreign capitalists are sending money to this country to be invested in 
public or national securities. The cause probably originates partly in each. 


BRITISH FUNDS —FRIDAY. 


Bank Stock . : . - 183 | South Sea Stock . a tee 
3 per Cent. Red. . : 953 Ditto Old Anns. . . = 
3 per Cent. Cons. . . 962 Ditto New Anns. . ae 
34 per Cent. 1818, A . — Bank Stock for Acc. . . — 
3 per Cent. Anns. 1726 - — | Cons. for Acc. . . 96% 
33 per Cent. Red. . + 102 | India Stock for . . : == 
New 34 per Cent. + + 102% | Canada Guar. Debs. . . — 
Long Anns. to expire — Exch. Bills, od. ad 
Jan. 5. 1860 tt ae 128 10002. 65 . 69 pm 
30 yrs, Oct. 10. 1859 A — 5002. 65. 68 pm 
30 yrs, Jan. 5.1860 . . — 1002. & 2002. 67 . — pm 
India Stock . ; 2683 Commercial — - — pm 
India Bonds . . - 7pm Advertised —. — pm 


SHARES, FRIDAY. — Birmingham and Derby Railway Thirds (25 paid), 
121; Cheltenham and Great Western Railway (80 paid), 29; Eastern 
Counties Railway (23 paid), 10}; Great Western Railway (65 paid), 933 ; 
Great Western Railway New (50 paid), 683; Great Western Railway 
Fifths (12 paid), 173 ; Hull and Selby (50 paid), 374 ; London and Brighton 
Railway (50 paid), 35} ; London and Brighton Loan Notes (10 paid), 103 ; 
London and Birmingham Railway (100 paid), 211; London and South 
Western Railway (414. 6s. 10d.), 653 ; Manchester and Leeds Railway New 
(30 paid), 353; Midland Counties Railway (100 paid), 643; Paris and 
Rouen Railway (20 paid), 274; Rouen and Havre Railway (2 paid), 53; 
South Eastern and Dover Scrip (25 paid) 253; York and North Midland 
Railway (50 paid), 97; Union Bank of Australia (25 paid), 34; Real del 
Monte Mine Unregistered (— paid), 42; Santiago de Cubs (10 paid), 24. 


MARKETS. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY Prices or Corn, April 15.— Last week, Wheat, 
45s. 9d., Barley, 28s. 8d., Oats, 17s. ld., Rye, 29s. 2d., Beans, 25s 10d., 
Peas, 28s. 1d. Six weeks, Wheat, 46s. 8d., Barley, 28s. 3d., Oats, 17s. 4d., 
Rye, 28s. 8d., Beans, 26s. 3d., Peas, 28s. 4d. Duty, Wheat, 20s., Barley, 
9s., Oats, 8s., Rye, 11s. 6., Beans, 11s. 6d., Peas, 11s. 6d. 

SMITHFIELD, — Beasts, 392 ; cows, 121; sheep and lambs, 7860; calves, 
193 ; pigs, 315. Beef, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 10d. ; mutton, 3s. to 4s. 2d. 5 veal, 3s. 8d. 
to 4s. 10d.; pork, 3s. to 4s.; lamb, 5s. 2d. to 6s. 2d. Beast trade very 
heavy, at 2d. per stone reduction. In only a few instances did a choice 
calf realise 4s. 10d. per stone. 

SMITHFIELD HAYMARKET. — Fine upland meadow and rye-grass hay, 
85s. to 90s., inferior ditto, 69s. to 78s., superior clover, 105s. to 110s., in- 
ferior ditto, 85s. to 95s., straw, 52s. to 54s. per load of 36 trusses. i 

New HUNGERFORD Marker — Fishmarket: Turbots, 4s. to 16s., brills, 
3s. to 10s., codfish, 3s. to 6s., whitings, 6d. to 1s., mackarel, 6d. to 9d., gun- 
nets, 6d. to 2s., and lobsters, 1s. Gd. to 4s. each ; soles, 6d. to 3s. per pairi 
smelts, 2s. to 4s. per doz. ; salmon, Is. 6d. to 2s., and eels, ls. to en . 
per lb. Supply middling, trade dull. — Poultry, Game, and Meat Mar- 
kets: Turkeys, 4s. to 8s., goslings, 6s. to 7s. 6d., fowls, 2s. to 38- 6d., as 
pons, 6s. to 7s. Gd., chickens, 3s. to 4s., ducklings, 3s. 6d. to 45-5 rabbits, r 
to ls. 6d., leverets, 4s. to 4s. 6d., guinea fowls, 2s. 9d. to 38. en 
pigeons, Gd. to 10d. each; plover eggs, 4s. to 4s. Gd. per doz.— } eat 
per lb. : prime legs of mutton, 7d., shoulders, 6g., necks, 53+» and breasts, 
4d.; beef, veal, pork, and lamb in proportion. Supply good, trade mid; 
dling. Haymarket: Fine upland meadow and rye-grass hay, 85s. to 90s., 


inferior ditto, 60s. to 75s., superior clover, 100s. to 105s., inferior ditto, 80s. 
to 905., straw, 50s. to 52s. per load of 36 trusses. 
iinnico; = Tha sales went off rather firmer to-day, and of 1060 chests 
which passed, about 540 have been sold at 4d. to 6d. under last January’s 
solo s prices, 
/OFFEE. — 2000 bags St. Domingo, which were offered for ublic com- 
pero were bought in at full prices, good to find ordinary at 30s. to 3ls. 
TEA. — 16,000 packages are declared for sale on the 26th inst. ; this 
uantity will be materially increased. In the mean time there is not much 
oing, but prices are not ower, and the market has a firm appearance, 


—_sS 
LONDON GAZETTE — TUESDAY, Apri 18, 


BANKRUPTS. — D. ELLs, the younger, Haverhill, Suffolk, draper. — J 
MORGAN, Woodside, Chester, merchant. — J. E. ROBINSON, Liverpool 
wine-merchant. — J. PARKER, Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-waste-spinner. — 
J. P. Davies, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, surgeon. — J. VINES, late 
of Reading, now of Battersea, mealman, — G. Harris, Dorking, tailor, — 
W. Penn, Palace Street, Canterbury, cabinet-maker.—-R. WATKINS, car- 
penter, Holloway, cheesemonger. — J, Pratt, Adelaide Street, Strand 
surgeon. — H. WALTON, the younger, Crowland, Lincolnshire, wheel- 
wright. — N. WecG, East Greenwich, victualler. — W. FULLER, of the 
Cliffe, near Lewes, Sussex, currier. — A. Merca, Nantwich, Cheshire 
watch-maker and jeweller. — C. WEBB, Kingston-upon-Hull timber- 
merchant and sawyer, — W. PEATE, Shrewsbury, Salop, grocer and inn- 
ceeper. 


LONDON GAZETTE. —FRIDAY, Arriu 91, 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. — B. Jones, Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire 
banker. — H. MarkKLew, Henley-upon-Thames, Oxford, innkeeper. s 


BANKRUPTS.— E. V. Austin, Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, apothecary, 
— D. Davis, Newington Causeway, earthenware-dealer. — M. BUCHANAN, 
Guildford, Surrey, brewer. — T. WALKER, Poulton in the Fylde, Lan? 
caster, grocer, — T. Brooke, Liverpool, victualler. 


— o 
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BIRTHS, MARRIACES,'& DEATHS 
RAUTT- 

At the Rectory, Escrick, on the 18th inst., the lady of Captain Constan- 
tine Yeoman, of a daughter. — On Wednesday, the 19th inst., the lady of 
Charles Longman, Esq., of Nash Mills, Herts, of a son.— In Dover Street, 
the Hon. Mrs. Neave, of a son. 

On the 17th inst., at Penrith, Cumberland, by the Rev. John Dayman, 
William Morgan Benett, eldest son of Captain C. C. Benett, R.N., of 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, to Barbara Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
Captain Waring, R.N., of the same place. — On Tuesday, at All Saints 
Church, Hertford, by the Rev. W. R. Colbeck, the Rev. Nathaniel Key- 
mer, M.A., head master of Christ’s Hospital, Hertford, to Fanny Elizabeth, 
only daughter of the late Thomas Colbeck, Esq.— On ‘Tuesday, at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury, 
the Rev. William Lionel Darell, A.M., second son of the late Sir Harry 
Verelst Darell, Bart., to Harriet Mary, only daughter of Edward Tierney, 
of the city of Dublin, Esq., and niece of Sir J. M. Tierney, Bart., and of 
the late Lady Tierney. — The marriage of the Earl of Leicester with the 
accomplished daughter of Mr. Whitbread was solemnised on Thursday at 
Cardington, a small village near Bedford. The Whitbreads settled at 
Cardington in the year 1650, and the church contains numerous monu- 
ments to members of the family. The bride’s father has a residence in 
the village. ‘The family seat is the far-famed Southhill, purchased in 
1795 by the late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. The young Earl has not yet 
attained his majority, having been born on the 22d of December, 1822 ; 
and his bride is scarcely eighteen. — At Queen Square, the Rev. John 
Churchill, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, to Emma, daughter of 
the late C. Scott Stokes, Esq., of Streatham, Surrey. 

On the 9th inst., at Avaranche, in France, after a short illness, Eleanor, 
the beloved wife of Major J. K. Clubley, Madras Establishment.—On the 
13th inst., at Newcastle Court, Radnorshire, John Whittaker, Esq., in his 
70th year ; and on the 14th inst., Penelope Whittaker, his only daughter. 
— On Saturday, Lady Lucy Frances Lennox, third daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Richmond. She expired at Goodwood Park, the family 
seat in Sussex. Her premature death, in the flower of her youth, has 
plunged the noble family into the deepest grief. — At Berlin, the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department, M. de Schulzendorf, who for many 
years had held that important office with great credit to himself and 
usefulness to the Government, although he was born deaf and dumb. 


| CRUROM AND UNIVERSITY. | 


Promotions. — Rev. B. P. Hodgson, rector of Hillingdon, Middlesex, 


k in orders of St. George’s, Hanover Square, vac: 
so tha omes ey James Medley to the office of a Preberi the Co, 
thedral Church of Exeter. Rev. E. Lillingstone, incumbent of All Saints, 
to be rural dean of Derby. Rev. Thomas Bleaymire has been appointed 
to the incumbency of the ne church of St. John’s, Carrington, Notting- 
hamshire. _ Rev. H. Lee, domestic chaplain to the Earl of Erroll, to the 
rectory of Warboys, Huntingdonshire. Rey. Richard Collins, curate of 
Kirk Burton, Yorkshire, to that Vicarage, vacant by the death of the Rey. 
B. Hutchinson. Rev. J. B. Brodrick, chaplain to the Duchess of Gordon, 
to the curacy of Frating, Essex. Rev. Abraham Peat, late curate of 
St. Mary, Lambeth, to the curacies of Ingham and Timworth, Suffolk. 
Rev. George Sandby, jun., vicar of Flixton, Suffolk, to be chaplain to the 
Far] of Abergavenny. Rev. Thomas Davies to the vicarage of Trevethan, 
Monmouthshire. Rev. W, W, W. Walsh, recently ordained to the curacy 
of Winterborne Stoke, near Salisbury, to be chaplain to Lord Rossmore. 
Rev. John Phelps, of Wilton, has been presented to the vicarage of North 
Newton, W ilts, vacant by resignation, Rev. T. J. M. Townsend to the 
curacy of North Searle, Lincolnshire. Rev. John Hodges Sharwood to 
the curacy of Rowley Regis, Staffordshire. The Hon. and Rev. H. D. 
ree hae of Kirby Underdale, appointed a rural dean by the Arch. 

The Rey. R. H. Barham having relinquished his incumbency of the 
united parishes of St, Gregory and St. Paul, and St. Mary Magdalen, 
London, the parishioners, in testimony of the estimation in which they 
held him, as a clergyman and a gentleman, determined on presenting him 
and Mrs. Barham with a testimonial of théir respect and friendship. The 
presentation took place on Saturday, and the ceremony reflected equal 
honour on the givers and receivers. It consisted of a massive silver 
salver, bearing an appropriate inscription. Veil 

There are at present two seats vacant at the Board of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners : one by the resignation of the Bishop of Limerick, and 
the second by the death of the Bishop of Cashel. It is said that the 
Bishops of Meath and Ossory will succeed to the vacancies. 

SurrraGan BisHops. — Communications have recently been made to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the subject of the appointment of 
sufiragan or assistant bishops. An act of Parliament (26 Henry VIII. 
c. 14., repealed by 2 Philip and Mary, c.8., and revived by 1 Eliz. c. 1.) is 
now in existence, which provides for the institution of such an order. 
The Rev. Dr. D’Oyley, rector of Lambeth, in a letter addressed to the 
commissioners, suggests that in every diocese some discreet and rarpected 
clergyman might be appointed, to whom the sum of 200/. per annum might 
be allowed, and which might be easily provided for when the incomes of 
the bishops shall be finally settled. The great objection, that interference 


on e 


might be apprehended with the just prerogative of the Crown as to the 
free appointment of new bishops to sees which may be at any time vacant, 
on account of the expectation that might prevail that one who had already 
been consecrated as a suffragan would have a prior claim, is thus met by 
Dr. D’Oyley in his letter to the commissioners :—“ Any such objection 
may be at once precluded by a distinct declaration that no advantage will 
ever be given to any person for an appointment to one of the episcopal 
sees from the mere fact of his having previously held the appointment of 
a suffragan bishop. The suffragans would assist the bishops in the con- 
secration of churches, confirmations, and other duties ; but the power of 
conferring holy orders would be reserved to the principal bishop of each 
diocese, except under very peculiar circumstances.” It is contended that 
if such appointment were made for Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
towns in the diocese of Chester, there would be no occasion for the con- 
templated abolition of one of the sees in North Wales. 


Ss a A : J 
J NAVAL AND MILITARY | 
INTELLIGENCE, = 

The 4th Light Dragoons are expected to leave Brighton about the 
28th instant. They will be succeeded by the 7th Hussars. 

The first division of the 73d Highlanders, commanded bv Colonel 
Arbuthnot (son-in-law to the late Lord Vivian), disembarked at Dublin 
on Sunday evening from Liverpool. The grand division of the 8th has 
sailed for Liverpool from Dublin. 

Prince George of Cambridge arrived in Leeds on Thursday by the 
morning mail train from London at half past six, and by half past eight 
was present on Woodhouse Moor, inspecting his regiment, which went 
through a variety of evolutions, which lasted upwards of three hours. 

The 6th Dragoon Guards have marched from Edinburgh to Leeds. 


Í SHIPPING. 
TOTAL Loss OF ANGTHER AMERICAN SHIP ON THE GOODWIN SANDS, — 
These sands have been the scene of another distressing shipwreck, that of 
an American ship, the Hewes, Captain Henson, of New York, bound for 
Hull. From all that could be obtained relating to the event, it appears 
that shortly after one o’clock the ship was observed by the Deal boatmen, 
bearing down the channel, with sails close reefed, the wind blowing a 
strong gale from the W.S.W. By the colours flying at the top of the main- 
mast she could be discerned as being an American trader, apparently run- 
ning between six and seven knots an hour. Nothing occurred until about 
three o’clock, just as she had got abreast of Deal, inside the sands, when it 
commenced snowing heavily. This for a time hid the ship and all others 
from the shore, but on its abatement, which was in the course of an hour, 
the vessel was discovered to be on the Goodwin Sands, with signals of dis- 
tress hoisted in the rigging. Immediately several boats were launched from 
the beach to render assistance to the unfortunate vessel, and the first to 
reach the wreck was the smack Industry, master, William Partridge, be- 
longing to Dover, which took the crew safely on board their vessel, and 
safely landed them at Deal. Efforts were made to save the ship, but in 
vain. During the night the wind got up, causing a tremendous sea on 
the sands, sweeping every obstacle before it, and by daylight on the 
following morning nothing could be seen of the ship, she had disappeared 
completely beneath the sands. 
QUICK Pansies. — The John o’Gaunt, Robertson, which arrived at 
Liverpool on Friday last, is the first vessel announced from Hong Kong. 
She completed her passage out and home in 286 days, including her de- 
tention in Hong Kong and St. Helena, having sailed from Liverpool on 
the 24th of June last, on her outward passage. On her homeward passage 
she sailed from Hong Kong on the 22d of December, and from St. Helena 
on the 20th of February. 
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SPORTING INTALLICRNCR, | 


Tue Turr. — Easter — devoted to festivity all over Christen- 
dom — has from time immemorial been the SENERA OD of rural 
sports and games in merry England. Foremost of these — as 
fitting they should — have ranked the turf and the chase: 
racing, from the Olympian gala of Newmarket down to the 
mokeries of Hockley-in-the-Hole and Stoke Pogis — and 
“breathes there a man” who needs reminding of the glories of 
the Easter hunt? For ever exalted in the records of woodcraft 
be those anniversaries, whether they relate to the exploits of 
royal deer and hound, or the hair-breadth ‘scapes of the grim 
boar-chase — not that sublime Pig sticking, 


Where wild in woods the noble grunters run, 


but eke the warfare wager’d against domestic bacon, with soap 
on its apology for a tail. Our present affair, however, is with 
that aristocratic meeting at the modern Elis, which concluded 
yesterday. ‘The time is not far remote, Peradventure, when we 
shall have pleasant memorials to indite of rural scenes and 
humbler people — the playful populace that dwell in fields. 

On Monday last began the Craven meeting at Newmarket, 
Whilome the ‘most important of the three Spring weeks, but 
now second — sel intervallo. In the first Spring, it was a very 
spirited affair, and has given rise to some results of much im- 
portance to the betting circles. Foremost of these issues was 
the winning of both Monday’s Riddlesworth and the Column, 
by Cotherstone, a horse that, during the winter, was bandied 
about in the odds at an average of 40 to 1. His price now is a 
ruinous one for those who laid against him early in the year, 
and he will prove a sad stumbling-block to the late backers of 
the “ British Yeoman.” Next among the movements is the rise 


ower 


of Gaper. This horse was very freely betted against at very 
long figures, in consequence of a declaration made by his 
owner in the autumn, that it was doubtful whether he would 
run him for the Derby or not. We do not calculate on him as 
a Derby winner, but it is to be supposed those who take 12 to 1 
about him know he is to be a runner at all events. A good 
many Epsom horses have been out, but with these two excep- 
tions their appearances created little sensation. ‘I o the specu- 
lative, the quotations given below are the most interesting 
features of the meeting, which, in the matter of its sport, will 
serve to give a zest to the anticipated feast at Chester : — 


LATEST BETTING AT NEWMARKET —Wepnespay NIGHT. 


CHESTER Cup. 30 to 1 agst Parthian (taken). 
8 to 1 agst the Corsair. 30 to 1 agst Amorino (taken). 
10 to 1 agst Millepede. 33 to I agst Languish Colt. 
14 to 1 agst Queen of the Tyne. | 35 to lagst Cornopean. 

20 to 1 agst Brother to Harpurhey | 35 to l agst Newcourt (taken). 
25 to 1 agst Scalteen. 45 to l agst Mercy Colt (taken). 
Tue DERBY. 50 to 1 agst Fakeaway. 

4 to l agst Cotherstone. 66 to 1 agst Pickpocket. 

9tol agst A British Yeoman 66 to 1 agst Lucetta Colt. 

(taken). 66 to 1 agst Blackdrop (taken). 

13 to l agst Gaper (taken), 80 to 1 agst Murat. 

20 to 1 agst Gamecock. 80 to 1 agst St. Valentine. 
25 to 1 agst Winesour. 80 to 1 agst General Pollock. 
27 to 1 agst Aristides. | 1000 to 10 agst Progress Colt 
30 to 1 agst Maccabeus. (taken). 


GOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, Pall- 


Mall East.— The Twentieth Exhibition is now OPEN to the Pub- 
lic daily, from Nine till Dusk. — Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 


EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 


N 


59. Oxford’Street, between Berners’ and Wells’ Streets. Mrs. Stovel) 


adopts this mode of acquainting families that an extensive assortment of 


always ready. Ladies 
are particularly invited to inspect a new style of straw adapted also for 
mourning, and from its lightness cannot fail to please. Black Chips and 
Leghorns in great variety. 


59. Oxford Strect. 


Mourning Bonnets, in appropriate materials, are? 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, HYDE PARK CORNER. 


[THIS unique Collection consists of objects exclusively 

Chinese, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display 
in the known world. ‘The spacious saloon is 225 feet in length, and is 
crowded with rare and interesting specimens of vertu. This Collection 
embraces upwards of sixty figures as large as life, portraits from nature, 
appropriately attired in their native costume, from the mandarin of the 
highest rank to the wandering mendicant H also many thousand specimens 
in natural history and miscellaneous curiosities, the whole illustrating the 
appearance, manners, and customs, and social life of more than three hun- 
dred million Chinese. — Open from Ten till Ten. — Admittance, 2s. 6d. 
Children under Twelve Years, 1s. 


SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ BENE- 
VOLENT SOCIETY. 
The Fifth Festival Dinner of the Institution will take place at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Wednesday, the 26th of April, 
1843, General the Right Hon. Sir George Murray, G.C.B. G.C.H. F.R.S, 


in the chair. 
STEWARDS. 


Henry Baring, Esq. 
Major William Beresford, M.P. 
Captain Bradford, R.N. 
James Bonar, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esp. 
George Byng, Esq. M.P. 
Major-General Caulfield, C.B. 
William Crake, Esq. 
| William C. Drysdale, Esq. 
James Farquhar. Esq. 
F. J. Fuller, Esq. 
James Gardner, Esq. 
J. W. Gilbart, Esq. 
Sir John Hall, K.C.H. 
| Lemon Hart, Esq. 
Benj. G. Hodges, Esq. 
Hyam Hyams, Esq. 
Charles Kerr, Esq. 


Duke of Rutland, K.G. 
Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. K.T. 
Marquis of Bute. 
Marquis Camden. 
Earl of Devon. 
Earl of Dartmouth. 
Earl of Egmont. 
Earl of Eldon. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 
Viscount Sandon, M.P. 
Viscount Worsley, M.P. 
Lord Alfred Paget. 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and | 
Bristol. 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
Lord Byron, Capt. R.N. 
Lord Prudhoe, Capt. R.N. 
Lord William Douglas. William King, Esq. 
The Hon. Capt. Duncombe, R.N. | Sir G. A. Lewin, Q.C. 
M.P. | W. A. Mackinnon, Esq. M.P. 
Sir James Flower, Bart. M P. Captain J. S. Manning. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. Major J. A Moore. 
Sir Charles Rowley, Bart. Vice- | Sydenham Nodes, Esq. 
Admiral, G.C.B. G.C.H. K.M.T. | Octavius Ommaney, Esq. 
Sir F. Fowell Buxton, Bart. | William Ord, Esq. M.P. 
Sir John Pirie, Bart. | George Palmer, Esq. M.P. 
Sir George Seymour, Rear-Admiral, | William Rothery, Esq. 
G.C.H. C.B. | George G. Sandeman, Esq. 
Major-General Sir F. W. Trench, | John Sullivan, Esq. 
M.P. K.C.H. | William Thornborrow, Esq. 
Arthur Anderson, Esq. | Joseph Timperon, Esq. 
J. A. Arbuthnot, Dsq. | A. Urquhart, Esq. 
David Barclay, Esq. M.P. | L. P. Wilson, Esq. 


Tickets 17. 1s. each, to be had at the Office, 26. Bucklesbury. 
Epwarp WEstT, Secretary. 


N.B. The Stewards are requested to meet at the Office of the Society 
on Monday next, the 24th inst. at 12 o'clock, to make final arrangements. 


COMPANY, 


Esta- 


ORTH BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 
4. New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, and 10. Pall Mall East. 
blished 1809. Protecting Capital 1,000,0002., fully subscribed. 


His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Extract from Table of Increasing Premiums to insure 1001. for Life. 


| 

First Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth Remainder 
Ages.! Year, | Year. | Year, | Year Year. of Life. 
£s. d| £5. a Basta r d.| £ s.d. £5. d. 
20 | 018 2/019 2) 103/11 5/1 28 118° 2 
30 Le ae oe etme oe Seip Ga sate lal0nO 210 5 
40 | 11110) 113 9} 11510!118 1/206 3 8 3 
50 | 2 49/2 711 21 242714 10 218 8] 417 7 


John King, Actuary. 


DELICACY of COMPLEXION. — The use of GOW- 

LAND’S LOTION is speedily followed by the disappearance of 
every species of cutaneous defect and discoloration, and the establish- 
ment of a pure surface of the skin; whilst as a refresher it preserves the 
most susceptible complexion from the effects of heat, freckle, and sallow- 
ness, and sustains the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier 
years. “ Robert Shaw, London,” is in white letters on the Government 
stamp, without which it is not genuine, 
8s. 6d. — Sold by all perfumers, &c. 


Price, 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d., quarts 


JEA and PERRIN’S “ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE; 

prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in the County. — The 
above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of its introduction, been 
steadily progressing in public favour ; its peculiar piquancy, combined 
with exquisite favour, establish it of a character unequalled in sauces, 
Noblemen and others of acknowledged gout, pronounce it to be “the 
only good sauce ;” and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, 
steaks, game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. Asa rapidly increasing 
inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the kingdom, the proprietors 
beg to state that druggists, grocers, and others, may be supplied by their 
agents : — Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street; Mr. J. Harding, 
59. King Street, Stepney ; Messrs. Metcalfe and Co., 16. Southampton 
Row; and by the wholesale oil and Italian warehousemen in London, 
upon the same terms as at their warehouse at Worcester. — Sold retail by 
the usual venders of sauces in half-pint bottles at Is. 6d., pints 2s. 6d., and 
quarts 5s. each, with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 
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OURNING:BONNET ESTABLISHMENT, 


GIR DAVID WILKIE’S SKETCHES IN TURKEY, 
SYRIA, and EGYPT. Lithographed in the finest style of Art, by 
JOSEPH NASH, Esq. 

This splendid Work, consisting of fac-similes of the original drawings 
Sir David Wilkie intended as studies for composition, but which his 
untimely death prevented, includes the beautiful subjects of “ The Letter 
Writer,” “ The Tartar announcing the Fall of Acre,” “ Portraits of the 
Sultan,” “ The Pasha of Egypt,” and many others not less beautiful in 
costume than striking for Eastern character.} 

Price, Twenty-six plates, imperial folio, half morocco, 42, 4s, 
Coloured’and mounted, in exact imitation of the original Drawings, 102. 10s, 
A few copies printed uniform with “ ROBERTS'S HOLY LAND,” 

price 6J. 6s. 


Published by Henry Graves and Co., 6. Pall Mall, London. 


THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 
Just published, imperial folio, Nos. 1 to 29 of 
HE „MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES of the 
I y. RY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the 
Originals, by FRANZ HANFSTAENGEL: with Descriptive and Bio- 
graphical Notices, in French and German. Price 20s. each, on taking the 


entire Series ; single Numbers, 30s. each s Single Plates, 12s. each.—to be 
completed in 11 more Numbers. 


*,* The Prospectus may be obtained gratis of all Booksellers. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


One thick Volume, 8vo, of 1100 pages, £2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


N ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, Histo- 
rical, Theoretical, and Practical. By JOSEPH GWILT. With 
Te Coan, 0 illustrative Engravings, by R. Branston, from Drawings by 

. S. Gwilt. 

“ There is not a subject which applies to architecture but what has 
been carefully collected and dilated upon in this comprehensive work ; 
one which not only to the practical man must be of important use, but of 
interest to every reader who wishes to inform his mind upon an art fast 
becoming a necessary portion of elegant education.’’ — Standard. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


With Seventy-seven Illustrations, square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; bound in 
morocco, 36s. 


‘[HOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited by BOLTON COR- 
NEY, Esq. With the Life of the Author, by Patrick Mur- 

doch, D.D. F.R.S. With nearly Eighty engraved Illustrations, from De- 
signs drawn on Wood by eminent Artists. 
_ “ A volume of the most sumptuous character that poet ever appeared 
in.” — Morning Post. 

‘“ A production of exquisite elegance.” — John Bull. 

“ A most magnificent publication.” — Observer, 


In the Press, 


THE POEMS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH, illustrated by 


Members of the Etching Club. Uniform with “ Thomson’s Seasons.” 
Square crown 8yo, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


THOMAS MOORE’S WORKS. 


‘HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, collected 

- and edited by Mr. Moore. With New Introductions, Notes, Por- 
trait, Frontispieces, and Vignettes. Ten volumes, fcp. 8vo. 22. 10s. cloth ; 
morocco, 42. 10s. 

LALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance. Twenty- 
second Edition, with Thirteen fine Engravings by Charles Heath, from 
Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff. ` Royal 8vo. 21s. cloth : 
morocco, 35s.; with India proof plates, 42s. cloth. 4 

Fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings, after Westall’s Designs, 10s. cloth ; 
morocco, 14s. td 


IRISH MELODIES. With Appendix, containing the 
Original Advertisements, and the Prefatory Letter on Music. Four- 
teenth Edition, fcp. 8vo., with Vignette Title, 10s. cloth 3; morocco, 13s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. Four vols. fep. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles. Vols. I. to III. 18s. cloth. Vol. IV. is in the press. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


This day is published, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. XXIX. 


1, Naval History of Great Britain. 

2. The Chronicle of Jocelin T ores 
3. Mr. Ferrand and the Anti-Corn-Law eague. — The Tr 7 
4. History of the Reformation. — Ranke and D’ Aubigne, ga 
5. The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. 

6. The Oxford Doctors. — Persecution of Dr. Hampden. 
7. Report of the Commission on the Fine Arts, 

8 


. The State of Thuggee in India. — Major Sleeman’s Report. 
London: R.and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Second Edition, in 8vo., price 7s. 6d. boards. GS 


HE COLD WATER SYSTEM: its real Merits, and 


z GE SOOT ica in Debility, Indigestion, Constipation, 
crofuia, Asthma, Cough, Rheumatism, Gout, &c., with some new Cases. 
By T.J.GRAHAM, M.D., &c. Nar de = 


“ We have been particularly pleased with his cautionary remarks ; 
they are reasonable and instructive. It will disabuse the mind of a great 
deal of prejudice on this now important subject.” — County Herald. 

“ There is such an air of sincerity and truth in the writings of this 
author, that he irresistibly wins our good opinion and confidence,” — 
Literary Journal, March. 


Published by Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row, and Hatchard and Son 
187. Piccadilly. i 


Dr. Graham’s establishment at Epsom, a place celebrated for its salu- 
brity, is now in full and effectual operation. 


yy F g 4 

ARI UNION OF LONDON. The Subscribers are re- 
we spectfully informed that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING to receive 
the Report of the Committee and to distribute the Amount subscribed for 
the purchase of Works of Art, will be held at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane (by the kind permission of W. C. Macready, Esq.), on Tuesday next 
the 25th inst., at 11 for 12 o'clock precisely. His Royal Highness the 
DUKE or CAMBRIDGE, President, in the Chair, 


Subscribers will be admitted, on presentation of the receipt for the cur- 
rent year, at the entrance in Brydges Street. 


** A notice will be forwarded by post on the 26th inst. to all who may 
become entitled to prizes. 


4. Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, 


GEORGE GOODWIN, Honorary 
April 22. 1843. 


Lewis Pocock, Secretaries. 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


(CHARLES MLEAN, 78, FLEET STREET, opposite 

the “ Dispatch” newspaper office, respectfully informs the ‘Trade, 
Artists, Upholsterers, and the Public, that they can be supplied with 
LOOKING GLASSES and PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best 
manufacture, at prices never hitherto attempted. —- May be had gratis, 
and sent free of post to any part of the Kingdom, large Sheets of Draw- 
ings, representing the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized 
picture frames, and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with de- 
signs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied with 
frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, and room bor- 
derings. Old frames repaired and re-gilt. Glasses re-silvered, 30,000 
frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. All goods not approved of 
in three months taken back, and money returned. 


Lonpon: Printed by James M‘Lavcuum, of Peterborough Court, 


Fleet Street, at No. 5. New-Street-Square; and published by him at 
the Office of the Pictorial Times, No. 135. Fleet Street, on aturday, 


April 22. 1843. 


